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SATURDAY, 


== — : : 
as it is unfolded, be found to contain much 


to commend it; but at present it looks very 
much like an educational commune where 
the various colleges would bring their 
hoarded wealth and divide, the small insti- 
tutions giving little and taking much, the 
larger ones giving muchand getting nothing. 


WE are getting well into the backbone of 
the summer and he who intends to recreate 
had best be about it. A large portion of the 
community is disporting itself on mount- 
ain and in shady glen, and dipping at will 
in the billowy surf. This fraction needs 
no special exhortation to enjoy itself. It is 
its usual custom to leave the dust and 
glare and weariness of the city with the 
first advent of the rare warm days of June 
and linger over its recreations and summer 





Tue diphtheria scare at Salem is creating 
great excitement, but our authorities seem 
to be strangely blind to the fact that the 
epidemic continues unabated within our 
own city boundaries. New cases are con- 
stantly reported at Alliston, and it fre- 
quently happens that the Board of Health 
fails to get around to display the danger 
signal until after the patient has recovered 
or died. A thorough investigation into the 
sanitary conditions of the district is imper- 
ative. 


New York, with the alertness that usu- 
ally characterizes that maelstrom of activ- 
ity is after the world’s fair of 1892; and 
may she get it. As between New York and 
Washington, the superiority of the former 
as the proper site for the great event, seems 
hardly open to question. Washington is 
not large enough nor accessible enough. It 
could not accommodate the people that 
ought to attend, and it could not move them 
about rapidly enough. The recent VCenten- 
nial proved that New York could make 
room for a million or so strangers with the 
greatest ease and carry them uptown or 
down town or wherever they wished to go, 
with no effort and with much despatch. In 
the summer Washington is simply insuffer- 
able; while New York, splashed by the con- 
tinual spray, poetically speaking, of har- 
bor and river and the breezy Sound, and 
with the tumultuous delights of Coney Is- 
land within easy reach, is by no means so 
bad a summer resort as the unknowing may 
imagine. And besides New York is much 
nearer to Boston; after which nothing 
need be said. 


TuHerE is a scheme abroad—and doubt 
less it will be for some time before it is 
given a local habitation in fulfilment—to 
found at Washington a national university. 
It will probably be generally conceded that 
as for ‘‘universities” we have too many in 
this country already. To add to this num- 
ber can hardly be esteemed one of the 
pressing needs of the times, unless the ad- 
dition has quite new and valuable features. 
The idea of the new university, as it exists 
in the hopes of its advocates, is to establish 
at Washington a post-graduate institution, 
the expenses of which the government 
should pay, and the instruction in which 
should be furnished by the leading colleges 
of the country, each college sending some 
of its oldest men for a part of each year. 
In order to accomplish anything worthy of 
consideration these professors would be 
obliged to pass several months of each year 
&t Washington and this obviously would se- 
‘ously impair their work at home. The 
idea may be an excellent one, and it may, 





idl until the nipping nights of autumn 
make the city the most desirable for com- 
fort. These people are in large part the 
world’s unoccupied, who needing rest the 
least, get the most. ‘There is another class 
quite the opposite who resolve each June to 
get away for a breathing spell during the 
heated term, but June goes and July comes 
and August drags and September ushers in 
another season’s toil and they have not 
found time to leave their desks or work- 
shops. These people never do get the time 
until they leave this world for another, 
when it is much to be doubted if after life’s 
rush and hurry they can enjoy perennial re- 
pose. Itis great folly not to put in a drop 
or two of zest or amusement in this over- 
flowing cup of toil. If a man is accumu- 
lating great stores of wealth it is only fair 
that he should step aside for a brief season 
and give some oneelse a chance, and if he 
is not making anything to speak of, 
what a fool he is to be sure, to work him- 
self to himself to death. It is a good time 
to pause apd pack, and start for the beck- 
oning beach. 

Tue motto of Governor Lowry of Miss- 
issippi is evidently ‘‘ Better late than never.” 
For some days previous to the Sullivan- 
Kilrain encounter in his state, he busied 
himself with the promulgation of proclama- 
mations, whose number and frequency af- 
forded the reading world much material 
for passing away the warm afternoons of 
early summer. The fighters in the mean- 


time repaired to the chosen spot, accom-. 


panied by some thousands of sportive 
citizens, and proceeded under the broad 
canopy of the over-arching heavens to 
bruise and batter each other in strict con- 
formity with the London rules, and in op- 
position to all the laws of the State of 
Mississippi. The battle having taken place, 
and the contestants having dispersed for 
reflection and repairs and the seductions of 
much moist nourishment, the Governor 
suddenly awakens to the sad fact that his 
proclamations were unheeded, and the dig- 
nity of the commonwealth much violated, 
and he declares that he will make matters 
so warm for various people, that the usual 
summer thermometers of Mississippi will 
be like an arctic December 1n comparison. 
He has arrested the owner of the ground 
whose qualities seemed so much to Kilrain’s 
taste; he also has the referee under bonds; 
he asserts with a positiveness apparently 
born of conviction that he will annul the 
charter of the railroads that bore the un- 
holy combatants into his state; and he 
seems to be making a constant, though so 
far ineffectual, effort to get his hand upon 

bibulous Bostonian and the down- 
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hearted citizen of Baltimore. The good 
wishes of the country will accompany Gov. 
Lowry in his good work; at the same time 
there isa general feeling that a few judi- 


cious ounces of prevention would have 
been worth a ton or two of the hot pursuit. 


Wuar a thorn in the flesh of the Democ- 
racy is Mr. Blaine, to say nothing of the 
sleepless nights he causes the unhappy 
Mugwump. If a man’s importance in the 
world may be measured by the persistence 
of his enemies’ attacks, the- Secretary of 
State may rest in the pleasing assurance 
that he is a good deal of a personage. No 
sooner do his pursuers fail in fastening the 
“Arthur Richmond” epistles on his back, 
than with admirable quickness they resume 
the old tack, which frequent repetition has 
made most easy sailing, and proclaim the 
widenining gulf that yawns between the 
President and the Secretary—a gulf as im- 
passable as that which stretched from Laz- 
arus to the ex-possessor of large estates. 
Mr. Blaine, they repeat for the myriadth 
time, can no longer stand the snubbing to 
which he is subjected, and will resign forth- 
with. When, however, he does not resign, 
and when the relations existing between the 
chief and the head of the cabinet are 
proven to be cordial, the stops are changed 
and the organs pipe up on their one remain- 
ing tune, to the effect that Mr. Blaine’s 
health is at that distressing ebb where fur- 
ther participation in the administration is 
impossible. He is a poor, pallid, worn-out 
man and the shelf awaits him If the Seo 
retary were indeed one quarter as indisposed 
as his ill wishers, he would be in a very bad 
way. He perhaps deserves to a certain ex- 
tent this persecution, as in his brilliant 
administration of the state department he 
has displayed a great lack of thoughtful 
consideration for the record of his prede- 
cessor. Mr. Blaine must not, however, be 
too much cast down by these attacks. His 
case is not entirely without precedent. 
Gulliver had a very hard time of it among 
the Lilliputs. 


ALONG and interesting law suit came to a 
conclusion last week in Philadelphia. Some 
time ago a newsboy in that city while jump- 
ing on a traction car to sell his papers, was 
pushed off by the conductor and he sustained 
an injury that necessitated the amputation 
of one of his legs. Suit was brought against 
the company and a verdict was rendered 
awarding the boy $18,000. On the motion 
of the company the court reduced the sum 
to $12,000. The company, however, was 
still dissatisfied and appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court. This body ordered a 
new trial. The second trial resulted in a 
verdict of $20,000 for the boy. A motion 
for a third trial was overruled, and it seems 
asif the company had nothing to do but 
to pay the boy the $20,0000. A good round 
sum fora newsboy, but certainly not too 
high a price for carrying a maimed body 
through life. The general public will be 
strongly inclined to a feeling of satisfac- 
tion over this verdict. The newsboy is an 
important member of every city community. 
His life is a hard one at best. Long hours 
and unceasing activity are the price he 
pays for the meagre living he earns. He 
may perhaps like the Judge’s widow by 
his often coming sometimes weary the dys- 
peptic and the nervously inclined, but he is, 
all in all, a great convenience and the saver 
of uncounted steps, and he deserves fair 
and generous treatment. Too many car 








|conductors look upon the newsboy as an 
excellent means of showing their authority, 
and venting their spleen. The traction 
company of Philadelphia will doubtless take 
& wholesome interest hereafter in the man- 
ners of its conductors. 


SMOKING AND WRITING. 


The affect of tobacco upon the human 
mind has been immemorially investigated 
and discussed. It is rare that anything 
new is offered on the subject. A recent 
French writer however has produced an es- 
say on the theme at once so entertaining 
and instructive, as to move the ‘Societe 
Coutre l’Abas du Tabac” to bestow a medal 
upon its author. The best part of the es- 
say consists of a compilation of the replies 
received from eminent writers and artists 
regarding their own personal views and ex- 
periences. M. Taine, the historian, replies 
that he is sorry to say that he smokes cigar- 
ettes as an amusement in idle moments, but 
he estvems the habit a bad one. M. Zola 
says that he stopped smoking ten or twelve 
years ago by the advice of his physician but 





he does not think that smoking impairs the 
intelligence. He writes ‘I have seen great 
writers smoke a great deal, and their intel- 
ligence did not suffer in consequence. If 
genius is a nervous affection, why cure it?” 
and he concludes with the rather naive re- 
mark that “Perfection is so dull a thing 
that I often regret having cured myself of 
smoking.” The Parisian poet, Frances 
Coppee believes in tobacco, and lonke upon 
it as a stimulant to dreams and poetical cre- 





ations. He burns. cigarettes, he says, all 
day long, and has for twenty-five years. 
His health he adinits, is not what it should 
be, but that is attributable to other causes. 

Two of the most vigorous and pronounced 
letters come from M. Dumas jils and M. 
Octave Feuillet. Here is what Dumas has 
to say: 


‘‘T have already replied today to one let- 
ter on the subject. I forget the name of 
my correspondent; I receive so many let- 
ters. I have advised him to go to Augier 
and Feuillet, who are great smokers before 
the Lord, and who have almost died of it. 
I, who had, unfortunately, begun very late 
to smoke, have given it up, notwithstand- 
ing its having become a great habit, quickly 
acquired, as are all bad habits, when I 
found that tobacco made me giddy, the gid- 
diness disappearing six months after I 
ceased smoking. . . . Tobacco, in my 
opinion, together with alcohol, is the most 
formidable enemy of intelligence but noth- 
ing will do away with the abuse, the major- 
ity being imbeciles in whom tobacco finds 
nothing to destroy, but, since it is not im- 
beciles with whom you are occupied, try to 
convince the intelligent.” 


In confirmation of M. Dumas’ statement, 
M. Octave Feuillet writes as follows: 


“T have been a great smoker and it cost 
me a great deal of trouble to give up tobac- 
co. But I have been absolutely compelled 
to do so some years ago, by the aggrava- 
tion of fits of nervousness which for a long 
time I refused to attribute to nicotine, but 
which in reality had no other cause. I was 
obliged to surrender to the truth when the 
nervous fits became more frequent and 
more intolerable. On the whole, [ think 
tobacco is very injurious, especially to ner- 
vous persons. It produces at first a slight 
excitement and intoxication, which ends~in 
somnolence. It blunts the faculties of the 
mind. One is compelled to fight against its 
action in a reaction which fatigues and 
wears the will.” 


These items of personal experience com- 
ing from the leading lights of literature, 
ought to be fairly interesting to the literary 
worker. We advise him to put them in his 
pipe and smoke them, 
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UNDER THE VIOLETS. 


Her hands are cold, her face is white; 


No more her pulses come and go; 
Her eyes are shut to life and light; 

Fold the light vesture, snow on snow 

And lay her where the violets blow. 


Bat not beneath a graven stone, 
To plead for tears with alien eye 
A slender cross of wvod alone 
‘Shall say that here a maiden lies 
In peace beneath the peaceful skies. 


/And gray 014 trees of hugest limb 
Shall wheel their circling shadows round, 
To make the scorching sunlight dim 
That drinks the greenness from the ground, 
And drop their dead leaves on the mound. 


For her the morning choir will sing 
Ite mating from the branches higb, 

And every minstrel voice of spring 
That thrills beneath the April sky, 
Shall greet her with its earliest cry. 


At last the rootiets of the trees 
Shall find the prieon where she lies, 
And bear the buried dust they seize 
In leaves and blossoms to the skies; 
So may the soul that warms it rise. 


If any, born of kindlier blood, 
Should ask: “‘What maiden lies below?" 
Say only this: “A tender bnd 
That tried to blossom in the snow 
-Lies withere) where the violevw biow.”’ 
— Oliver Wendeli Holmes. 





THE HEART OF THE ROSE. 


Faint is the tint of my rose, 
And delicate sweet, like the color that shows 
On the palest of shells of the sea. 
“Ah my rose, vou are dearest to me! 
For all tenderly hued like the beautiful face 
Of my lady, and crowned with a wonderful 


grace 
That 18 hers, little rosebud, you are; 
And as fair and as pure asthe first shining star, 
That apart and above, through the twilight a 
gleam, 
Like my lady doth seem.” 


“Oniy,’? I say to the rose. 
‘Deep down the heart of my lady there glows 
A great faith, and a passion of love 
Thath doth place her so far and above 
Your pale self, that you seem a cold colorless 
thing.” 
And 80 speaking I raise it, and idly I wing 
From my lips to its petals a breeze; 
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THE FATE OF AN USHER. 


| The scene was a young man’s boudoir, if 
‘such an anomaly can exist; the time, late in 
ithe evening, when confidences find easiest 
expression; the people were the boudoir’s 
owner, in a neglige compounded of dress 
| clothes and a smoking jacket, and the friend 
lof his bosom, somewhat similarly attired, 
|with the comfortable abomination of a 
| cigarette between his fingers. 
‘Just let me read it to you again,” said 
he of the smoking jacket, «traightening 
himself in his chair and taking a worn- 
looking paper from the table. ‘Something 
may suggest itself to you. I want to have 
lit all right, you know, so that when the 
| notice is mentioned I shall be ready with a 
| good suggestion. Now then, listen: ‘Mil- 
ler—Waldron.—On Wednesday, the 28th 
inst., at the Church of the Seven Angels, 
by the Right Reverend Arthur St. John 
Forbes, D.D., assisted by the Rev. Francis 
Willard Mason, George Northrup Miller 
land Adaline Bell, daughter of the late 
| Major-General Sylvester Waldron, United 
States Army.’ How is it? Does it go?” 
| «Go? Ishould think so! All those cap- 
| jtals will sparkle like diamonds in the sun. 
But, Miller, I wish you would count me out 
|of the affair. How many weddings do you 
suppose I have played usher for this spring? 
| Six—no less.” 
**Well, make it seven. 
| odd numbers.” 
‘There wouldy’t be in this case. I was 





There’s luck in 


small blame to you. However, as you say, | 
it is lucky it is no worse.” 





| just ready to swear off from all social dis- 
| sipations, and go into training until fall, 
| for the sake of my health. There’s Greene, 
| he’s a good fellow; have him. 
| Miller shook his head. ‘I won't have 
Greene nor anybody else,” he said, clasping 
his hands behind his head and throwing 
himself back in his chair. ‘‘I’'ll have you. 
I’m sorry if you're feeble. I wish you could 
be best man. There’s plenty to get and 
little to do in that situation; but Ada’s 
brother—confound him !—I had to ask him.” 

“Of course. I don’t grudge him the 
honor; but you know Wednesday is drill 
night for me, aud—” 

“T'll pay your fine.” 

“Hang the fine!” 
‘‘With pleasure; but if you don’t mind 
the fine, I’m sure I don’t see why you mind 
| cutting. They will work you harder than I 
shall. I won't oblige you to carry a gun.” 

“Thanks. I’m equal to the gun, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Brooks, you have 





And they tremble and open—the pallid, fair | beer in no end of a sulk since there was 4 


leaves! 
Lo! a red like the sunset their partings disclose 


In the heart of my rose. 


Thies then I gay to tne bud; 
“O never again will I thoughtlessly judge 
Aught alike, but will seek first to know 
Of the secrets in hiding below. 
For I mind me ‘twas only a wind breath of fate 
That inclosed me the heart of my lady, afreight 
With such wealth of the purest and beet 


That God gives in bis loving, God gives to his 


blest.”* 


doubt about Miss Howard’s being maid of 
honor. I must say I think it’s shabby of 
you to desert me on that account. Still, I 
will be magnanimous and tell you the news, 
although it would serve you right if I 
didn’t. She has accepted, after all; her 
father has consented to her coming to town 
for the occasion. Why he wanted to refuse 
at all I can’t imagine. But it is like him; 
evervbody knows what he is.” 

Brooks laughed with a more interested 
manner than he had shown heretofore. ‘I 


Thus it is les a meaning more deep than one | don't,” he said; ‘‘what is he?” 


knows 
In the heart of my rose. 
~—H#. H. R. in Indianapolis Journal. 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 


In the battle cloud’s eclipse, 
And a shower of shot and shell; 
With his soul upon his lips, 
Benny fell; 

And they laid him stiff and cold 
In the grave; yet why repine? 
When he reached the gates of gold 
If he had the countersign 

Allis well. 


Hallowed is the path he trod 
And the little nameless knoll; 
Earth has claimed his form, but God 
Cluimed his soul. 
Heaven's reveille at dawn 
Reached it through the battle’s din; 
When the last Relief came on 
He was mustered out—mustered in 
Was his soul. 


Pilgrim clouds in mourning deep, 
As they journey through the skies, 
Pause upon their way to weep 
Where he lies; 
But the sun when they are gone 
Glorifies the tears they shed ; 
And o’er him, from dark to dawn, 
Stars and bine he loved are spread 
In the skies. 
—Charles M. Dickinson. 


COMPANIONS. 


Smile farewell to sorrow ; 
Give to joy good-morrow, 
Ard charge him to continue 
A quiet reign within you. 


Smile farewell to gladness; 
Take the hand of sadness, 
And wistfully beseech her 
To be your tender teacher. 


So shall both befriend you, 
And to the grave attend you; 
There sorrow from you sever; 
Joy go with you ever. 
—Alfred Percival Graves. 


‘“‘Why, haven’t you met him?’ 

‘Yes, but only once or twice, and then 
not for more than a minute. He is a hand. 
some man.” 

“Oh, lron-gray hair gives any man a dis- 
tinguished look, and he is tall and straight, 
which helps out the idea, but he is a per- 
fect tyrant. I have heard that he is posi- 
tively cruel to his daughter; that he bought 
this place out of town purposely to keep 
her shut up, and that he won’t let a man 
|look at her. Now there was Radford. It 
seems that he went out there to offer Miss 
Howard his hand and heart, and was fairly 
rushed off the place by his host.” 

‘Sensible man. Who told of it—Rad 
ford?” 
| “I don’t know; it was told. I admit that, 
| excepting financially, Radford is not much 
of acatch. He hasn’t as much strength of 
character as a little wee monkey; but I 
must say I think that he might have been 
declined with thanks. I suppose it sounds 
heartless, but peculiar advantages belong to 
a girl who hasn’t any father.” 


Brooks rose to his feet and dropped his 
cigarette end into a receiver; then turning 
an animated countenance toward his host, 
he grasped his hand and shook it warmly. 
“Til see you through, Miller,” he said, ‘‘if 
it takes the last prop of my failing consti- 
tution.” 

After this the wedding preparations 
went merrily on. One evening, however, 
hardly a week before the great day, the 
happy bridegroom sought. out his friend 
Brooks, with a-wrinkle on his brow anda 
troubled sympathy in his manner. ‘It’s 
all up, old man,” he said, with desperate 
| frankness. 
| ‘Great heavens! what do you mean?” 
|exclaimed Brooks, aghast. 
| Miller laughed a little. -‘Oh, it isn’t as 
| bad as that,” he said, ‘‘only Miss Howard 
|can’t come; she has sprained her ankle. 
| Lucky it was no worse. She was thrown 
|from her horse. Her father must be an 
| diot to let her ride horseback. I suppose 
| he wanted to break her neck.” 
| Brooks laughed in spite of his disap- 
| Dolatmant. “Oh, you're not yourself at 
all, Miller dear, Miller dear,” he said; ‘‘and 








| 


| 


and a note to say that I am sorry.” 

on hand yourseif all the same?” he said. 
Brooks, with some asperity. 
will.” 


him, in a hasty aside at the reception. | 


“Is it hard work?” she asked. 

a not — 2 es ever at. 
“Yes; but what shall you do?” | ten a wedding without seeing that 
“ul? | owers, | must be drudgery. Imagine a fellow—s 

ay 1 otal sans De oS oe, * I start there, or go back to the very can 
“And you'll be | ning?” 

“The beginning + Re existence, do 
“ 2” answered you mean?” she asked, laughing. 

Do you take me fora rere ae 7 “The inning of the wedding,” he an. 
| swered, with lofty majesty. “I am too 
| young to have a past.” 

“So you are. The wedding, then; ang 
do your very best — areas be enter. 
“ ht.” | taining, for lying s or so long inclip 

peda er nk” hae rooks, in | One to blue dragons of the bluest kind, ae 
a low, delighted voice. “I have a note I want you to fight them off for me.” 
from Miss Howard in my pocket, asking, ‘‘St. George for England ! he cried, 
me to come out to-morrow afternoon and |laughing. “The fight begins! Imagine 4 
tell her about it. SoI am playing society | church, large, gray, & trifle damp perhaps, 
reporter to-night, seeing everything and | lights turned low, but over all @ gala air. 
everybody.” | The chancel is decorated in its white gar. 

Miller laughed. “‘Alas! poor Radford!” | ments, and forty million roses throw their 
he said, significantly. | beauty and fragrance over all; together 

On the foliowing afternoon, therefore, a | With potted things, of course, palms ang 
pretty young lady with an interesting pil- | hydrangeas, tall lilies, and miles of smilax.” 
lowed foot was relating circumstantially | ‘‘Smilax in pots? 
the story of her temporary invalidism and | “No, not in pots, but ctr ypere else. 
its cause to a brown-mustached young man Enormons candelabra stand ut, lighted 
seated near her, who showed an absorbing |#"4 festooned with greenery, and high 
interest in the subject. |above everything is a great crescent made 

It was an attractive picture for contem- | with twinkling lights like little stars. Now! 
plation on a warm day. A shady veranda, | Enter eight conspirators! Iam one. The 
with the gentle breeze coming toward it | S€xton Is there to admit us; the organist 
over an odorous velvet lawn; a small after- | 40d a few favored friends are already in 
noon tea table set forth with fruit and cool- | the loft. A mob besieges every one of the 
ing beverages, and a young and attractive | doors. That is the stuffing of the assembly 
pair of people luxuriously disposed to enjoy | 5° % speak; without it the nooks and crap. 


their beautiful surroundings and each other's | nies which one could not fill with invited 
society. |guests would be vacant, and give the 


It was a reality doubly fair in the eyes of | church a cheerless look which lights and 
the young man, who was exchanging for it | lowers could not soften. Now we admit 
the monotony of business routine in the | this stuffing, and it tears its component 
dusty city. Not that his lot was a hard| Parts to shreds trying for places from 
one. An only son in business with his|to see. Good! The nooks and crannies 
prosperous father is in the majority of cases |*re filled, and still they come. They ar 
rather overpaid than overworked; still, |vandals. They stand up in the seats; they 
‘such @ day, such @ situation, and such a| Walk up each other's skirts. These are |a- 
companion formed an unusual combination, | dies, you understand ; at least they were la. 
It was the first tete-a-tete that he had ever | dies, until the rumor of a wedding turned 
enjoyed with her wherein the certainty of | them centuries back into barbarians.” | 
an interruption was not imminent. But| ‘‘Splendid!” interrupted his audience, 
now—now no carriage waited at the curb |!aughing. ‘‘Why do you not report for the 
to bear her from him; no partner all too papers? ‘ 
prompt would come to claim his waltz. ‘Too young,” he answered, dryly. “I 
Brooks had known for many a day that | ust have experience first. 
Goncocieny oft thanveong, tanp saan tn thas | dtlol comanenag widen Pipabe cxcan 

siet) } ' play e Excuse 
of any other, but the difference had cent me for living, and go on with the story.” 
shown so plainly as now. | «Listen, then, for the plot thickens. Now 

Presently she raised a great bunch of | arrive the least important of the guests; 
rare roses which lay on the couch beside | now they can be so foolish as to be on time 
\her, and held them admiringly above her| [ cannot imagine. The organist begins to 
rod yes eg pee on Save sent | play = the — mashes itself to 
already,” she said. ‘‘I understand some- | paste. give my stalwart arm to fort 
thing from them.” stranded dames and damsels—no, not all % 

‘So much the better,” he returned, boldly. | once—one after another, and they go at all 
‘‘T intended that you should.” | sorts of gaits. By the time I have escorted 

She glanced at him over her flowers, and|my share of the witnesses, I could keep 
then fastened her eyes upon them. ‘I un-| step with apy animal in the menagerie. 
warren Tl a oe aoane you are very owe are mn my path sy: like a — 

very young. y deer—only Ss no e deer who does 

“Young!” he echoed, paying no heed tothe stalking; but never mind; there are 
the less shocking adjective. ‘‘By that you | short ones who chat amiably up at me, try- 
mean foolish, I suppose. However, the |ing to appear unconscious of the gaping 
flowers pleased you, didn’t they?” crowd,sand these trot like little foxes; then 

“Yes; but they aid not please papa.” there are some unaccustomed, half-fiedged 

Ah! here was mention of that bete noire | ones who are frightened, and get over the 
at last. = — almost forgotten its exist- | ground like a pair of dividers. But I am 
ence. ‘‘Your father—is—hard to please, is | up with them, neck and neck, so tofspeak, 
he not?” he said, haltingly. ‘‘I think I |as I turn them into their places and stroll 
have heard that he was not always quite |unconcernedly back for another victim in 
amicably disposed toward such as I.” my natural manly gait. And now they are 

She covered her face completely with the | all shown up—and a very comfortably 
roses at this, but when she spoke he could | gaudy gathering they are—with fans wav- 
divine nothing from her manner. ‘‘Papa/ing and jewels scintillating. How am | 
likes to have his own way,” she said, half | getting along?” 
pm epag th nunins to cast con- **Not at all at present.” 
cealment to the winds, ‘‘He has ahightem-{; ‘But ‘ 
per,” she confessed. ‘‘You know cee sag “Grandin! We hed just arrived at the 
ple have, but his issomething quite terrible, | interesting part. I was standing on tiptoe, 
the storming, raving kind; not toward me | ankle and all, to see the bride come in.” 
ae is rp gory —— devoted father in| He nodded. ‘‘Remain in that position. if 

e world; but tow: young men, espec-|you please,” he said. ‘‘The organist is 
ially young men who send flowers, he is | playing and leaving off at his ai oare, and 
quite violent sometimes.” any ingredient of the stuffing would, at this 

He nodded seriously, thinkiug of Rad- | moment of excitement, be willing to stand 
— 8 es ; o least oe * should not be | upon the forehead of its fainting neighbor 

s. ‘‘I shall meet Mr. Howard at dinner,|to get a better view. Presently we are 
shall I not?” he asked, wishing the flowers | summoned to the vestibule. The ‘pside has 
= ope which so os concealed her| arrived. Miss Waldron has eight bride 

ace. ‘I suppose t aman conducts | maids in green, and a special (your substi- 
ray needy a gentleman in his presence he | tute) in pink, who walks in beside her. 
8 trea e one.” They all have bouquets as e as hay- 
i i ee te sant Mi oe nee — and are positively silent with fright. 

y always. m asking a | Now—wraps off! Here we go! ‘Doo! doo! 
great many questions about you since these |dy-doo!’ That is the welding march 4 
came. He says that he has known your|performed upon the organ; it must g0 
father all his life, and has always admired | through that once, and then the doors are 
him. Still, papa is hard to please; although | thrown back. All the people in the chureb 
~ likes == reser wna may _ like you. or wrong side before, and those at the 
ou are not your er, you know.” sides sway forward, giving an appearance 

‘‘And you are not yours, thank Heaven; | of the walls falling in. We leave vour pews 
so let us dismiss the subject, aud defer the | between each two of us, and six betweel 
peer a long as moe bn = = last -_— = bridemaids and the —_ 

roses, or 8s e them?” | and special. o one comes after the bri 
~ ——_- forth a hand toward them, but | which is fortunate, as her dress is no less 
she avo t. than a mile long behind. We reach the 

“You have not told me a word about the | chancel steps; the eight maids in bine slide 
ae a: ‘Sack vor ; ‘I am dying to oo us be ve youths in black The bride 

r ut it. n at once.” and her special are next the rail, as pe! 

‘Oh, certainly,” he acquiesced, with reck- | rehearsal. Miller and young Waldron ar 
less gayety. ‘‘The spinster and the bachelor | there ready to receive them. ‘Wur-r-r-T’ 
will now discuss the wedding. As you | that is the service.” 
know, I was one of the ushers, and if you| ‘Don’t be flippant,” said the audience, 


Miller looked relieved. 


He was as good as his word. 
“You're a trump, Brooks,” Miller said to | 








have ever been glad that you are a young | reprovingly. 
“I give you my word that was all that ! 
heard of it. The organ continues to play 


lady continue to rejoice, for no one can 
turn you into an usher.” 
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wftly; the bride gives her hay-stack tothe| SHEEP-SHEARING FESTIVAL. 
special, and Dae nl on it There is | ed 

some juggling with the ring, and the bride’s | ~The cold spell of earl 

soe niovlaw nearly dies of stage fright as| 1 4 Le ee ee 


rost in the lowlands—led us to defer the 

pe gives her away. Now they kneel. Well | sheep-shearing and washing until the middle 
gone! I see the benediction. Up again! \of the month. ‘We'll lose wool by it,” 
good! The organ roars its loudest, and Bartholomew remarked to Angus, confi- 
‘look at the brier patches neow— 


the bride faces about without turning her ' dentially, 
jist covered with wool from the vo’s backs. 


yrain under side up, which is the master- 

stroke of the performance, and sails down | The old Squire now, he allers sot June 5th 
the aisle, Miller and all, while the crowd fur the washin’ and June 10th fur the 
simply grinds itself to little bits and goes | shearin’, an’ intew the water the flock went 
sway piecemeal. | when the day cum, ef "twas a snowstorm.” 

“| think you are very frivolous,” she | -«"Twas a cruelty,” said Angus. “to unkiver 
commented, laughing. the poor bastes till the summer. I canna 

«And [ think that you are very ungrate- | abide it, an’ the master can’t either.” He 
fal. Have I not amused you and fought was right. I insisted that the washing and 
your blues with might and main?” | shearing should be put off until the summer 
" «Yes, certainly; but—” | really came. 

“Do not distress yourself over my friv-; The next question was where to wash 
olity; it was a frivolous wedding. No sin-|them. A flume or raceway was necessary. 
gle person there was awed or even serious | Bartholomew and I rode all over the range 
—not one. The bride was obliged to count | seeking a site. At last he suggested Dam- 
the pews and be careful that her train did | son's saw-mill on the Wequabuc. This is a 
not tarn over. As for the crowd, they stream that flows through a valley east of 
could hear nothing, and devoted themselves | and parallel to ours, separated from it by 
to trying to see, that they might not have | a lofty and fertile ridge; it is two miles by 
come entirely in vain. We had two re-|the Quabuc Road, which climbs this ridge 
pearsals, and I do assure you that the ser- | tothe mill-stream. The upshot of it was 
vice is the very least part of the whole.” (that we drove over to see Mr. Damson. 

“[ should not wish any one to say that of | As his mill was not in use, long since hav- 
my wedding,” she confessed, seriously. ing 2s Bartholomew expressed it, ‘‘run out 

“Nor I,” he assented, speaking s/o’ timber,” we thought he would be glad 


seriously, but with a daring light in his|to lend us his raceway. The mill was a 
eyes. ‘I shall try to have a very different | 


kind, if you approve.” 
Five minutes later the grating of car- | 
riage wheels on the gravel drive at the 
ther side of the house male itself heard, | 
succeeded by hasty footsteps, which fol- | 
lowed the sound of a calling voice. | 
“Papa, papa,” cried the voice, ‘come 
here! come here as quickly as you can. 
Papa, this is Mr. Brooks, and he has asked | 
me to marry him, and he kissed me, and | 
won't say that he is sorry. Tell him your | 
opinion of such conduct.” 
There was an instant of silence. A | 
stern, steady on the part of the older | 
man; a firm front and as steady a gaze on | 
thatof the younger. Then this terrible | 
father. this tyrant with the violent temper, 
turned quietly toward his child and took 
ber hand in his. 
“Tell me what you think of the request, 











ragged frame structure covered with slabs. 
The, pond was overgrown with alders, 
except a narrow channel. There were 
young forests up stream and down stream. 
A house, painted a dirty, depressing brick 
color, stood ona litte plateau about fifty 
yards above the mill. 

There was not another house in sight, 
and Bartholomew said there were no 
neighbors nearer than a mile; yet here the 
grim sawyer and his wife had dwelt for 
half a century. I never met a more con- 
tented person than she. He was a charac- 
ter whom the pencil of Hogarth would have 
loved to sketch—a bony and sinewy frame, 
six feet in length, strong, square-set jaws, 
small twinkling eyes, beetling eyebrows, 
and a brush of stiff bristling hair. He 
looked like a man who would take much 
greater pleasure in denying a favor than in 
grenting one. I decided to use finesse. “A 

u 


little daughter,” he said, bending over her, | delightfully picturesque valley you have 
‘aud I will tell Mr. Brooks what I think of | here, Mr. Damson,” I remarked. ‘No tim- 
the other.” |ber on ut,” he growled. ‘True; but it’s 
“You behaved magnificently,” she said to’ growing,” said I. ‘‘So’m I,” said he; 
her accepted suitor. ‘If you had seemed a|‘‘growin’ old.” ‘By the way,” said I, 
bit afraid I should have been provoked with |‘‘I’m Thorpe of the Grange in the 
myself for caring for you. You see, I have | other valley. I mean to cut some timber 
never had a man friend who was not in ter- | next winter, and shall have to haul it over 
ror if papa showed his face. Just because |to your mill.” He growled assent. ‘‘Gone 
papa is splendid and silent, they fairly |intew sheep, ain’t ye?” he continued. 
seem to grovel before him. So when [| ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Most shearin’ time?” ‘To be 
found that you did not quake at the mon-|sure; and that reminds me that your race 
strous idea you had formed of him, I was/is just the place to wash them in. I said 
tempted to see if you could be made to/|to Bartholomew as we drove by, ‘Just the 
quake. It was a test, but I was on your| place; who is the owner?’” ‘And I told 
side all the time, hoping that you would | him a square up-an’-down sort o’ maa as 
win.” | you’d know where tew find every time,” in- 
“A kind of fairy-tale ending,” he said, | terjected Bartholomew. ‘I think we should 
laughing. ‘‘If the young man guesses the | like to bring our sheep over and wash them 
riddle, he marries the princess; if not, off|in your race, if you have no objection,” I 
with his head !” }continued; ‘‘of course remuncrating you 
“With the difference that this young /|for your trgnble.” ‘‘How many is ther’ of 
man would have married the princess in the |’em?” said he. ‘‘One thousand.” ‘“Thunder! 
end whether he had guessed the riddle or | they’d trample down everything I've got.” 
not. Still, I like the fairy-tale ending. Let | ‘*There will be men enough to keep them 
us hope for that, by all means. Do you/in check, Mr. Damson,” I replied. ‘‘And 
know what itis? ‘And they all lived hap- | for any damage done you will find me will 
pily ever after.’ ” |ing to pay.” He demurred, but after some 
The next morning, as the young man in | further parley he consented to allow us to 
the fairy tale was flying on the wings of | use his mill-race for the sum of ten dollars. 
steam back lo real life, he sat with a small Angus was in his element on the morning 
note-book before him, in which he had en- | appointed for the washing ; so were the two 
tered two words of an original composition | collies, who perrormed prodigies of skill 
only two words, but of such dazzling | and intelligence in collecting the sheep; so 
brilliancy as to be quite incapacitating for were the two bairns in their kilts, who at- 
further mental effort. The words were, |tended their tather in the pasture. Bar- 
Brooks—Howard.”—Harper’s Bazar. \tholomew and the two strapping fellows 
ost. 5 ea | who were to do the A cee - 
| field nearest the folds. Behind all, in the 
Rest as a Remedy. | two-seated buckboard, rode Rachel, Gladys 
ey jand I. The young rector had parochial 
There is no better preventive of nervous engagements for the morning, but would 
exhaustion than regular, unhurried muscu- | attend in the afternoon. It was a pretty 
lar exercise, says an exchange. If we conld | sight as the scattered flocks were driven in 
moderate our hurry, lessen our worry, and|py the dogs and shepherds, and gradually 
increase Our open-air exercise, a large pro- | converged in the grassy lane leading to the 
portion of nervous disease would be abol-| Wequabuck road. Thence they defiled into 
ished. For those who cannot get a suffi- | the road, and took their way over the hill. 
cient holiday, the best substitute is an| [twas a beautiful June morning. The 
occasional day in bed. Many whose nerves | ;obins and bobolinks saluted us with their 
are constantly strained in their daily voca- | choicest songs, and the fields were of that 
tion have discovered this for themselves. | wonderfully vivid green that only the sun 
A Spanish merchant in Barcelona told his | and showers of June in combination with 
medical man that he always went to bed |g limestone country can produce. We no- 
for two or three days whenever he could be | ticed as we drove along that it was as 
spared from his business, and he laughed at |though an army had passed—the herbage 
those who spent their holiday on toilsome | py the wayside had been trodden to pieces 
mountains. junder thousands of tiny hoofs, and every 
One of the hardest-working women in | green thing had been destroyed. Damson, 
England, who has fur many years conduc- | an ingenious fellow, had evolved the most 
‘ed a large wholesale business, retains ex- perfect arrangements for the washing. 
cellent nerves at an advanced age, owing, A worn-out field was provided as a corral, 
tis believed to the habit of taking one day and this communicated with the yard in 
&week in bed. If we cannot afford fre- | which the mill stood. A lane, formed by 
quent agitation, we ought, if possible, to two walls of stakes, led through the base- 
give the pervous system time to recover it- | ment of the mill to the race, and through 





‘elf between the shocks. Even an hour’s this lane the sheep were urged one at a time | 


seclusion after lunch will deprive a harried | yntil they came into the grasp of the two 
‘nxious day of much of its injury. The | huge fellows who had been chosen as 
terves can often be overcome by strategem | washermen. These held each creature in 

they refuse to be.controlled by | the downpouring water for a minute, open- 
strength of will._— Mother's Magazine. |ing the folds of the fleece that the water 


might reach every part, and then suffered | eight, Thomas Nelson | is thirt -si 
her to escape to the other side of the . Page Pred) 


James Whitcomb Riley was born in 1852, 
stream, whence she struggled up into the | James Payn is fifty-nine, Brander Matthews 
road and took the homeward way. The |is thirty-seven, J. T. Trowbridge is sixty- 
men averaged about seventy sheep an hour. | ne, and Jules Verne is the same age, while 
At noon they stopped for a lunch of bread, | Edgar Fawcett is forty-two. 
ers yal —_ meet cider, and a peculiar PSEA nar SINE ei Repealed 

nd of cake ‘“‘raisin-cake.” i i ~ 

Full fifty people had assembled to see the Dasker Hill ee Stand 
po ger are the men had eaten and omental 
gone to their work we made a neigh-| The writer of this in his schoolboy days 
borhood affair of it, inviting the whole com- | was acquainted with an old gentleman in 
pany to partake with us of our homely | Quincy by the name of Joseph Bass, a man 
cheer. of considerable intelligence. He was a 

The shearing came off nearly a week later | surveyor. The venerable Charles Breck of 
—after the heavy fleeces had had time to | Milton took his first lessons in surveying 
dry. The shearers were all old men; none|of Mr. Bass, near seventy years ago. In 
of the younger generation were conversant |time of the Revolutionary war Mr. Bass 
with the art of shearing. They sat in a | was a servant and secretary of John Adams 
row ten deep, down the long sheep-barn, | at the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
and as the soft, white fleeces rolled from |and going out once he heard of the battle 
their givens shears, they were tied and |at Bunker Hill. He rushed back to Mr. 
packed in breastworks behind them. Adams’ room, told him he had heard news 
The shearing lasted several days. We | from Massachusetts that there had been a 
celebrated its close by a festival under the | great battle on Bunker Hill, and addressing 
trees in the apple orchard. Everybody in |Mr. Adams said, ‘Where is Bunker Hill?” 
the valley was invited, and everybody | ‘I do not know,” said Adams; “I think it 
came. There were games and swings for | must be in Charlestown.” Since that day 
the young people, music by the ladies and |jt has been very generally known where 
speeches by the rector and the master of | Bunker Hill is. When Mr. Bass was a 
the grange. Afterwards tables were school-boy in Braintree, afterwards Quincy, 
spread under the trees, and all partook of | jt was a rule in the town school to have 
collation. Near the close of the festivities | the scholars recite the Assembly Catechism 
I blundered upon Gladys and the young rec- 
tor in a quiet nook, and—well there was 
that on Gladys’s face which led me to steal 
softly away unobserved. 

Rachel says her conscience is clear, and 











every Saturday. The boy’s father told him 
not to recite the catechism; the boy obeyed 
his father and told the master his reason. 
This produced considerabie excitement in 


town, but history informs us that the boy's 
she shall give the young people her bless- | father invited the school-master to dine 


ing—that Gladys’s mother knows all. I | with him and this seemed to settle the dis- 
remember now that a few weeks ago that | pute. We wish some recent school matters 
lady sent down a peremptory summons for | could have been as easily settled, 
Gladys to return to town, and that the} Mr. William N. Gardner, a well-preserved 
young lady pleaded indisposition—the fact | old gentleman, something over eighty years 
that she had not yet recovered from the |of age, of Bast Milton, a mason by trade, 
oe” OOS coat MAE & Phos pag = obey- | is supposed to be the only survivor of those 
t a 4 7 ngers amid the roses and | who assisted in laying the corner stone of 
urtle-doves of the valley. Bunker Hill monument in 1825. 

eqns = kerry Some years ago one of the prominent res- 
The Age of Authors, idents of Dorchester received a visit froma 

friend from the West, and one day took him 

Mr. M. J. Bok has been engaged on a|to an elevated position on the high land of 
statistical inquiry of a more specific char- | that district, and after pointing out places 
acter in gathering che ages of prominent \of beauty and historical interest asked the 
American authors. Some of these figures | attention of the friend to the steeple of one 
are easily accessible through the biographi- | of the large churches in that district, that 
cal dictionaries, but the majority of those re | loomed up far above the surrounding trees, 
lating to the ladies included are more diffi- | and said, ‘That is the meeting house where 
cult to discover. The following is a con- | 4 Christian woman was put out of doors 
densation of the result of Mr. Bok’s inves- | for speaking in an evening prayer-meeting, 
tigations printed in the New York Graphic, | 4nd the pulpit was used in defence of the 
without revision : fugitive slave law.” ‘‘It is some relief,” 

Dr. Holmes will be. eighty in August. | was the reply, ‘‘that we are in sight of 
Whittier is eighty-che, and Lowell has | Bunker Hill Monument.” 
reached his threescore and ten. Richard| After the foundation of the Bunker Hill 
Henry Stoddard is sixty-four, George H. | Monument was laid, and before the shaft 
Boker is sixty-five, George Bancroft next | was erected, a writer in the National Phil- 
October will end his eighty-ninth year, | anthropist. then edited by William T.loyd 
George Tickuor Curtis is seventy six, Joel | Garrison, gave a very interesting account 
T. Headley is seventy-six, Colonel Thomas jot his visits to the cupola of the State 
Wentworth Higginson is sixty-five, Edmund | Honse, and then informed his readers that 
Clarence Stedman is fifty-six, John Bigelow | he should seldom visit that place after the 
is seventy-one, Mrs. Stowe is seventy-seven, | monument should’ be erected. He did not 
Donald G. Mitchell is sixty-seven, Francis | wish to look at it, for 11 would remind him 
Parkman is sixty six, Charles Dudley War- | where ‘‘a brother shed a brother’s blood in 
ner is sixty, George William Curtis is sixty- | cruel, bloody fight.” This might not be 
five, Moncure D. Conway is fifty-seven, and | called exactly patriotism, but it is christian- 
Edward Everett Hale is sixty-seven. ity according to the New Testament. 

Sarah Orne Jewett will be forty next| Captain Smith of Duxbury was 4n im- 
September, Mrs. Humphrey Ward is thirty-|mense man. ‘‘We,” says a writer, ‘‘don’t 
eight, Lucy Larcom is sixty-three, Harriet | know his length or tonnage, but four men 
Prescott Spofford is fifty-four, Edith M. | could stand in his vest and turn round. 
Thomas is thirty-flve, Marion Harland | Being at a port in France many years ago, 
(Mrs. Terhune) is fifty-nine, Amelie Rives- the cable or boom of an English ship came 
Chanler will be twenty-six next August, |athwart his hawser. Springing forward 
Mrs. Frances’ Hodgson Burnett is thirty- | with an axe he called out, ‘Take away that 
nine, and she published her first story when | boom or I'll cut it 1" «*Where the devil did 
only eighteen; Celia Thaxter is fifty-three, | you come from?” was bellowed over the 
Mrs. Croly (Jenny June) is fifty-seven, Miss | water. ‘Bunker Hill, if you want to know, 
Braddon is fifty-two, Blanche Willis yal was the reply. H. W. B. 
ard is forty-two, Rose Terry Cooke is sixty- —— - -——— 
two, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Ward, will be | InsuRING BLacks*—The New York Trib- 
forty-five in August, Miss Louise Imogen | une proposes that if the companies decline 
Guiney is twenty-seven, Constance Feni- | to take these risks, for business reasons 
more Woolson is forty-one; nobody ever | just as they usually refuse to write policies 
found out exactly the age of Miss Woolsey |on the lives of women and children, col- 
(Susan Coolidge), but it is believed that |ored men organize one or two mutual com- 
she was born in 1845, which would make | panies and take their own risks. There are 
her age forty-four; Mrs. Margaret Wade | about a million and a half of them, includ- 
Deland, author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” ing numbers of men who have the necessary 
is thirty one, and Mary Abigail Dodge (Gail | ability as well as many small capitalists. 
Hamilton) is at least twenty-eight years |The figures of the census and the war re- 
older. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is seventy. | turns indicate a higher death rate among 

F. Marion Crawford will be thirty-five in | the colored population than for the whites ; 
August, and he wrote ‘Mr. Isaacs” when | for one thing the former are more liable 
only twenty-seven; Robert Louis Stevenson and succumb more readily to pulmonary 
is thirty-nine, W. D. Howells is fifty-two, | diseases, and it even seems probable that 
E. W. Howe is thirty-five, Bret Harte is | their comparative immunity from malarial 
forty-nine, Julian Hawthorne is forty-three, disorders was formerly overestimated. Of 
Richard Malcolm Johnson is sixty-seven, | course the profits of life insurance are 
and Rossiter Johnson is forty-nine; Arlo | mainly derived from the careful selection of 
Bates is thirty-nine, Walter Besant is fifty- lives yielding an average longevity in ex- 
one, Thomas Bailey Aldrich will be fifty-|cess of that indicated in the mortality 
three next November, and in his picture | tables; then there is the ‘‘moral risk” to be 














looks twenty-five; William Black is forty- | considered; but these things would natur- 
| eight, William H. Bishop is forty-two, Gen- ally be covered by a somewhat higher 
eral Lew Wallace is rs get a odds og | premium. 
*‘Ben Hur” when fifty-one ; John Habberton, aampanerenaaeses 

(5 as of ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” is forty-seven ; Hotel clerk (suspiciously)—Your bundle 
Joel Chandler Harris is forty-one, ee has ome “<M May I ask what that 
|W. Cable is forty-four, Edward Eggleston queer thing Is 

is fifty-one, and leaks fifteen years "OAGer; Guest—That is a new patent fire escape. 
H. H. Boyesen is forty, H. C. Bunner is I always carry it, so in case of fire I can let 
about thirty-eight; James Anthony Froude ‘myself down from the hotel window. See? 
has begun now to write novels at the age of Clerk (thougbtfully)—I see. Our terms 
seventy-one; Frank R. Stockton is fifty- for guests with fire escapes, sir, are invari- 
five, William Hamilton Gibson is forty- | ably cash in advance.—New York Weekly. 
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EVENT AND OPINION. 


If Mrs. Ella White survives her husband’s 
shot she should return to the stage. Her 
fortune is as good as made already. 


Our Democratic contemporaries cannot 
resign themselves to the fact that Mr. 
Blaine is not resigned to resign when the 
Democracy resigns him. 


The manager of the Rockingham House, 
who committed suicide last Saturday, could 
hardly have been incited to the deed by the 
lack of ‘‘vacation” weather. 


If hotel proprietors would keep the net- 
ting off the pictures and spread it over the 
butter and the cream-jug their registers 
would make a better showing. 


We hasten to announce the engagement 
of Emmons Blaine and Miss Anita McCor- 
mick, a two-million-dollar girl of Chicago, 
before young Blaine rallies to deny it. 


At the parting of the ways—Advertise- 


ment from a daily paper: 
A young man wants a situation as painter 
or to join a dramatic company. Address J. 


No more holidays until September 2. 
That is, all days are labor days uutil the 
next holiday, or is it all days are holidays 
until the next Labor Day? This is confus- 
ing. i 

It sounds scientific, but a trifle odd, to 
hear of a hailstorm fourteen miles long and 
two wide, but according to the measuring 
tape of Lemars, Iowa, theirs was cut by 
that pattern, 

Children’s hops at the summer hotels 
should be encouraged, but the hopping 
should be done on the green sward by the 
light of the sun. As to the hops of their 
elders, that is wholly a matter of taste. 


You must get up betimes next Tuesday 
morning if you would see the charming 
Venus approach conjunction with the wan- 
ing moon. She is especially bewitching 
throughout this whole mid-summer month. 


Nature is doing her best to help out the 
silly season by furnishing sensational types 
of weather. She has been upsetting all 
traditions concerning her ‘‘soothing tender- 
ness” and general motherly attributes this 
year 


As might have been expected, a crop of 
Eiffel Towers begins to spring up in Amer- 
ica. New Jersey leads the van, surmount- 
ing her Eagle Rock with a tower 320 feet 
high. Rhode Island is still to be heard 
from. 


Material for a Sara Orne Jewett or a 
Mary Wilkins’ story may be found in the 
case of an Ohio farmer who mortgaged his 
farm to get his wife some diamond ear 
rings, and she lost one of them in the suds 
the very first wash day and attempted to hang 
herself in the barn. 


No one need despair of making a great 
invention. There isa claim in the Patent 
Office for a patent on the Lord’s Prayer, the 
specification being that the repetition of 
the same, ‘‘rapid and in a loud tone of 
voice,” will cure stammering. 


The New York Tribune makes a state- 
ment and propounds a conundrum that 
might be writ large in other than municipal 
offices. Through all the scorching days, it 
says, ‘‘though collars, coats, waistcoats, 
cuffs, even shirts, are cast to the warm 
winds, the City Haller clings with convic- 
tion to his hat. It is pretty much the same 
all over the country. Can it be that he 
sleeps in it?” There can pe no doubt that 
the office man sleeps in his hat, that he was 
moreover born with it, and that, unless 
buried in it, he will find death unendurable. 


According to a Chautauqua lecturer, the 
mere act of extending one’s arms to the 
greatest possible length and letting them 


the most refreshing movements known and 
has proved of the greatest benefit in cases 
of nervous prostration or insomnia. She 
also states that a hearty ten-minute finger- 
shake is a specific for incipient influenza. 
It moreover makes ‘‘awkward hands posi- 
tively interesting to their possessors.” We 
would quote at further length but for our 


nability to write while letting the arms | 
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‘*fall rhythmically, joint by joint,” a process 
in which we feel a wild ambition to excel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kingsbury Curtis of West 
Paris, Maine, may well regard themselves 
as saved as by fire. Last Saturday night 
the lightning struck their house, entering 
it by the chimney and passed into the bed- 
room where Mr. and Mrs. Curtis were 
sleeping. The bedstead was broken to 
pieces, the lightning confining itself to the 


wire spring of the bed and the bedstead, 





The plastering and laths were torn from | 
the studding, windows were broken, glass | 
and crockery were demolished. 
breaking up heavy timbers and plank into | 
kindling wood, it went into the cellar and 
passed out on the root of an elm tree. Six 
persons were sleeping in the house at the 
time. All escaped uninjured. The house 
was badly scorched, but ,no fire. The fam- 
ily may safely set themselves down as non- 
conductors. 


Readers of Robert Browning verse will 





find no obscurity in the lines addressed to 


book. 


general : 


to me, mustsay. No more ‘Aurora Leighs’ 
thank God! A woman of real genius I 
know; but what is the upshot of it all? 
She and her sex had better mind the kitchen 
and their children and perhaps the poor. 
Except in such things as little novels they 
only devote themselves to what men do 
much better, leaving that which men do 
worse or not at all.” : 

The venerable poet refuses to concede 
the suitability of kitchen implements in 
the hands of his frail, spiritual wife.instead 
of the pen (which Fitzgerald modestly as- 
sumes he could use ‘‘much better” himself), 
and breaks out in the following ill-advised 
but perfectly intelligible reply : 

TO EDWARD FITZGERALD. 








I chanced upon a new book yesterday, 
And opened it, and where my finger ‘ay 

*Twixt page and uncat page these words I read— 
Some six or seven at most—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 

She never knew, thanked God my wife was dead. 


Ay, dead, and were yourself alive, good Fitz, 
How to retarn yon thanks would task my wits. 

Kicking you seems the common lot of curs, 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace; 
Surely to spit there glorifies your face— 

Spitting—from hps once sanctified by hers. 

Mr. Browning was sure of the last word, 
and though his provocation was extreme it 
is a thousand pities that he should have 
lowered himself by giving vent to this vul- 
gar tirade. Browning clubs must wear a 
rosy blush for at least one season to come. 


OBSERVATIONS, — 


Some more or less scientific scientis* 
writes of the ‘Utility of Hobbies,” argu- 
ing from the affirmative, and Boston, as the 
whole world knows, is a strong believer in 
the theory—though she pronounces it ‘‘fad.” 








Perhaps one’s mental atmosphere would 
get too dull and stifling to be salubrious if 
some excitement, small or great, did not 
agitate its confines, but it is none the less 
funny to see what very small buzzards set 
humanity astir. 





The Observer once knew a woman who 
wanted to know who the wife of General 
Lew Wallace was before marriage. 

She wanted to know ‘‘very bad.” There 
was no particular reason why she should 
care. It sufficed the rest of the.community 
to knew that she is Mrs. Lew Wallace now. 

This woman, however, having read ‘‘Ben 
Hur,” and possibly some of Mrs. Wallace's 
own pen work, had in some hapless hour 
allowed the query above mentioned to pro- 





pound itself to her brain. 
fall rhythmically, joint by joint, is one of | 


She asked the Observer, prefacing her in- 
quiry with some flattering remarks about 
| breadth and inexhaustibility of supposed lit- 
| erary culture. 

But the Observer did not know. Another 
|day, and yet another, on meeting the in- 
| quirer the poser was put, 

| “Have you found out yet who Mrs. Wal- 
lace was?” or ‘“‘Have you learned Mrs. 
Wallace's maiden name?” And the Observer 


| 


never found out, and has not yet learned. among other light entertainmnets 


Let us hope the inquirer has showed more 
enterprise. 





why need she have cared? She was not 
compiling a table of biograp.ical statistics, 
or preparing a paper on ‘‘Literary Wives of 
Literary Men.” She was not building a 
genealogical tree, or studying the doctrine 


\of “affinity” through hereditary descent. 


On the contrary, she was merely building a 


leaving Mr. and Mrs. Curtis unharmed. | reputation for literary culture. 





It was a very small fly, but how it buzzed 


After | in her bonnet! 


Any one whose experiences have ever 
been enriched by a period of viliage life 
must have seen instances, equally painful 
and amusing, of small church agitations. 

There are usually people who have ‘‘some 
feeling” about some grievance or other, and 
it is beyond the comprehension of those of 
broader and more healthful mind how such 
petty trials and ‘‘slights” can make up the 
stock-in-trade upon which the offended per- 


the late Edward Fitzgerald, in his latest | .55 carries on traffic for years. The unfor- 
Mr. Fitzgerald's published letters | tunate outsider who is called upon to listen 
had just reached the poet’s eye, and he | to the details of these microscopic feuds 
took exception to the following remarks | must have drank long and deeply from the 
about his dead wife, and women writers in | fount of sweet charity not to experience an 


overwhelming contempt for a nature that 


‘‘Mrs. Browning’s death is rather a relief | can nurse such nothings into the semblance 


o* being. ‘‘Why, these are pin-pricks,” 
one exclaims, ‘‘where is the wound?” 





Yet a woman went home from church 
one day and dropped on the lounge in a fit 
of hysterics so serious that the physician 
was summoned, and this was the grievance 
revealed : ‘Mrs. Headup went out of church 
today and passed right by me without 
speaking, though she shook hands with Mrs. 
Palmout, beside me, and I'll never go near 
that church again as long as Mrs. Headup is 
alive, never !” 

These grievances are legion. Mr. Notact 
telis Mr. Thinskin that he is sitting in pew 
No. 34 when No. 35, just bebind him, is the 
one he has rented; and Mr. Thinskin indig- 
nantly gives up his pew, and henceforth 
denies to himself and to his family the 
privileges of the sanctuary. 

Mr. Larynx has been chosen first bass, 
and Mr. Pharynx left out, or Miss Screecher 
has crowded out Miss Piper, and Mr. Phar- 
ynx’s friends agree that they and the Piper 
party will go over to the Church of Conten- 
tion, and talk up party feeling and sing the 
merits of larynx-piping till the pharynx- 
screechers find the town too warm for them. 





People of this kind need to be put in a 
earbolic acid solution. They spoil every- 
thing that comes near them. The milk of 
human kindness itself would immediately 
sour if brought into contact with so much 
bitterness and suspicion. It is in these 
little contracted lives, these little narrow 
souls that gossip and other birds of ill 
omen find l»rking place. 

If only they could throw open the win- 
dows, and let the sweet wholesome air of 
heaven blow through, turn out their scay- 
enger crowd, and re-let their spiritual tene- 
ments to whatsoever is pure and of good 
report,—if they only could—and only 
would! 





This is a wide digression from the inno- 
cent fads concerning which the Observer 
meant to observe, particularly that very 
funny one of cheap culture and literary re- 
search. 

The Observer was about to mention a 
time, long ago, when every spare minute 
was employed upon the solution of deep 
and practical questions such as, ‘How 
many words in the English language end in 
‘cion.’ ” 

A contemporary has recently published a 
list containing several that the little club of 
‘literary workers” failed to find. 

In a recent chance reunion one of the 
small society related an amusing anecdote 
connected with the same research. 





One of these deep thinkers was a genial 
and social bachelor of unimpeachable re- 
spectability. He had spent the evening 
previous to the denouement at the house of 





the friend who relates the story, and 





— 


had 


hunted for ‘‘cions.” 
The next morning the lady remarked ,, 


| her husband, 
Yet in the name of all that is sensible, | 


“If you see Lewis today tell him ‘SUspi. 
cion’ is one. He was in last evening, ang 
we were looking for ‘cions.’” 

Lewis did not call around as expectey 
before leaving town, and a few days later 
the wife inquired, 

‘Did you think to tell Lewis of the worg 
‘suspicion?’ ” 

‘*Yes, I saw him that day.” 

‘‘Had he made out the list?” 

“I don’t know. I saw him on the side. 
walk as I was driving past, in a hurry, ang 
I just reined up to say ‘Suspicious !’ to him, 
and drove on. I meant to say ‘suspicion: 
but he probably understood.” 





And then the wife knew why Lewis hag 
not been in with his list. 

It was more than a year before she say 
him again. He was a sensitive plant, was 
Lewis, but when they finally met she mep. 
tioned in the most ingenuous way the ety. 
mological search they were last engaged in 
remarking, ‘‘The last word hunted w 
was ‘suspicion,’ and I told Mr. —— to mep 
tion it to you the next day.” If Lew 
remembered the mentioning he gave no out. 
ward sign, but the old friendly relations 
were serenely resumed. 





Before dropping the subject, our contem 
poraries’ list shall be appended, lest any 
other simpletons cudgel their brains tw 
make it out for themselves. 


Here you have it, ‘‘suspicion” and all 
“Scion,” “coercion,” ‘‘internecion,” ‘‘sus- 
picion,” ‘‘ostracion” (genus of armor 
skinned fishes), ‘‘cestracion” (a kind of 
shark), ‘‘concion” (oration), ‘‘epinicion’ 
(triumphal song), ‘‘pernicion” (destruc- 
tion), are the only words in the English 
language ending in ‘‘cion.” 





| “Smart” people have all they can do just 

now in fastening the authoPship of the 
‘‘Arthur Richmond” letters, mainly upon 
people who could not have written them if 
they would, and would not if they could 
| Nothing is easier to certain natures thar 
| vituperation, and nothing can possibly be 
cheaper than abuse. The ‘‘Richmond” let- 
jters, however, with but two exceptions 
| were of the meanest type of anonymous 
epistles; not satisfied with dropping their 
venomed smart into the ear of the person 
| maligned they added the sting of mortified 
self-respect by spreading the over-true de 
| lineation of weaknesses and faults before s 
| critical world. If an individual might ever 
be pardoned for perjuring himself it would 
be when in the last throes of decency, he 
| denied any part or lot in such infamous pen 
work. 





The suicide mania is especially prevalent 
just now, and it furnishes a study of 
| ghastly curiousness to those outside the in- 
| fection. 

It is easy to select people by the scor 
who would seem, to the clo sest observation, 
|to have nothing to live for, and reasons 
lin plenty for seeking Nirvana, if 
there be such an estate. Yet they keep 
their hold upon life, and number day 
day as scrupulously as does fortune’s hap- 
piest favorite. 

It is usually the heart that alone knoweth 
its own bitterness that turns in some hour 
more rayless than its fellows to the irrevoct 
bly dark. 








As a solu tion of the divorce problem the 
murder-and-suicide plan cannot be counted 
a success. The wife-killer who follows ™) 
the sacrifice of the life of his wife by that 
of his own would seem to gain nothing be- 
yond a change of scene, as, granting it 
mortality, death does not part them. Tbé 
philosopher who views the situation mu* 
needs ask, cui bono? But dead men make 
no reply. 





Tc turn to live topics : The early-closig 
system as carried into effect by our shop 
keepers is beyond doubt a great boon ™ 
the clerks and sales-‘‘ladies,” and we # 
rejoice in their freedom, but it is an unmit 
igated nuisance to the belated shopper. 
| A more aggravating arrangement tb® 
| the go-as-you-please system now practice 
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on Saturday afternoons can hardly be imag- 
jned. This store you enter freely, that one 
js bolted and »arred. This milliner has 
open doors, that fancy goods’ is closed. 
Here you have it, there you don’t. As the 
printers’ ‘‘devil” so frequently remarks, 
“Jt is very trying to the Christian mind.” 





Speaking of shopping, it 1s an ever-recur- 
ring wonder how the ‘‘bargain sales” are 
closed out. More frequently than other- 
wise they are an unblushing demand for a 
fancy price On more or less damaged goods. 

As a fair illustration take the experience 
of a shopper who set out yesterday to 
choose material for a summer tea-gown. 

Approaching the cownter of white woolen 
fabrics she noticed a staring placard, ‘‘Em- 
broidered Dress Patterns Marked Down to 
$5.00,” and the enterprising salesman called 
her attention to a fabric that had once been 
white, but which might have been used on 
awet day to scrub a Washington street 
pavement. 

“Here you have a nice white albatross 
dress pattern,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and two 
yards and a quarter of embroidered selvages 
for only $5.00.” 

“Those goods are too much soiled to be 
of any use,” said the shopper. 

“Q, you can just sponge them and that 
will all come out,” said the paid Ananias. 

So the laundress might just sponge her 
week's washing, but it would be a laborious 
process, and hardly efficacious enough to 
repay the toil. 

So the shopper looked doubtfully at the 
ingrained sleazy folds, and the coarse inar- 
tistic embroidery as she inquired, ‘‘How 
many yards make up the pattern?” 

“Seven yards and a half of the plain 


goods, madam, and two yards and a quarter | 8 


of the double selvadge trimming. A great 
bargain, madam. We have sold hundreds 
of them, and have only a few pieces left.” 

‘But that makes it something over fifty 
cents a& yard,” commented the shopper. 
‘For that price you can buy unsoiled goods 
infinitely finer than these.” 

“Well, if you put it that way”—hesitated 
the salesman, and reluctantly took down, 
at his customer’s request, a bale of soft 
creamy fabric, carefully protected by its 
wrapping paper. Fifty cents a yard, and 
fifty per cent. finer,while in matter of clean- 
liness it was out of range of comparison. 

‘How can you sell those soiled goods,” 
asked the customer, as she made her choice, 
“when so much better regular goods can be 
had for less money ?” 

“Well, we do sell them, loads of them,” 
he said, grinning broadly, ‘‘but it’s to a 
different kind of women from you.” 

Benevolent women, probably, who yearn 
to swell the coffers of the scrupulous mer- 
chant. But there are good things to be 
had, if one knows where to find them, and 
as a rule, it is safe to turn a short corner 
when you come in sight of a ‘‘bargain.” 

G. P. 





Quincy Pornt, July 19, 1889. 

EviroR COMMONWEALTH :—Quincy has 
proved to me a delightful summer resort 
for many years, but now it is a city and we 
have horse cars to carry us to the Point. 
At high tide, the river affords facilities for 
boating and bathing, and the scenery is 
varied and interesting. 

To one accustomed to the indastrial life 
of the city, it seems very strange to be in a 
Place where every one except the house- 
mother and hired help lives only for amuse- 
ment, during the vacation season. We 


WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS. 
xv. 

She says that she thinks the time has 
come to draw her reminiscences to an end. 
Not that there has been chronicled, or even 
hinted at, a tithe of the ‘“‘crowding memo- 
ries” of her long years. When, as is the 
impulse to do, ever more strongly with 
every hurrying twelvemonth, one 

with the cuowibiis eaten: of Oe kaart, 

And gathers all, to the very least, 

Of the fragments of life’s earlier feast, 

Let fall in eagerness to find 

The crowning glories yet behind,” 
then indeed these fragments seem to multi- 
ply, as by the miracle of long ago. But 
she would not weary those who have given 
her such kindly audience; and she asks 
them therefore, to listen to but one remin- 
iscence more. The last memories she chron- 
icles, shall be memories of her mother. She 
says it is not all a daughter's partiality, not 
all the transfiguring mists of the “purple 
distance” to which she must look back if 
she would see again that beloved face, 
which moves her to say that her mother 
was not wholly as other women are. She 
came of stock as old as the history of New 
England, and of a name signed to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. She was of 
great beauty, which seemed, with the years 
not to fade, but to refine and etherealize; 
tiny of figure as a fairy lady, with deep and 
tranquil blue eyes, and hair that, as has 
been already said, silvered in her girlhood 
One of many daughters, she had early 
sought an independence as a teacher; and 
as a teacher in the little seaport town so far 
away from her Massachusetts home, Mas- 
ter Redthorn found her and won her, and 
brought her home to bless his fireside. Her 
health from girlhood was never firm, and 
all her life work was done under a never- 
absent burden of pain. To look back upon 
that life-work, is to make strange reflec- 
tions upon the women of today, who find 
household and maternal cares so insupport- 
able, with all the aid that trained service 
and constant possibilities of recreation can 
ive. Mistress Redthorn was the mother 
of ten children, nine of whom she reared to 
full maturity. All the work of her house- 
hold was under her close direction, and on 
most of it her hand was laid; the cooking 
and the sewing, the spinning and weaving, 
the knitting, even the braiding of straw for 
the bonnets, and making the laces for frill 
and stomacher; the care of the poultry, 
the making of the butter—a greater variety 
of housewifely knowledge than we of 
today can realize, or than the wisest of us 
can boast ourselves capable of applying. 
And with all this, the instructing of her 
children in the tirst simplicities of learning ; 
the attendance, as long as her waniag 
strength permitted, at every service of the 
village church; and a constant, never-inter- 
mitted almost daily round of ministry to 
whomever, within the wide circle of her 
neighborliness, was ‘‘in any wise afflicted, 
in mind, body or estate ;” the care of women 
in childbirth; the tender last service to the 
dying. It is not alone her kith and kin, 
who in that remote and quiet place where 
old impressions are not soon crowded away 
by thronging new ones, still speak of Mis- 
tress Redthorn as one speaks of a saint. 
They remember how the harsh and terrible 
creed in which she and they were trained 
found antidote in her words and in her life. 
They recall how her only judgment of one 
who had passed, unregenerate and in sin, 
would be ‘‘He is in the hands of a merciful 
God.” They relate how her love cast out 
fear, where fear possessed all but her; and 
they instance this, with the story of a poor 
lunatic, the terror of his family and keep- 
e1s, who had once been a bright young lad, 
and a favorite of hers; and of how, into 
his close-barred cell, she would pass, gentle 
and fearless, and smooth his matted hair, 
and bathe his wild face, and win him to eat 
and drink. And at the end of fifteen years, 
when merciful death came to break the 
prison of his madness, his senses returned 
to him, and his one request was that Mis- 
tress Redthorn should hold his hand as the 
shadows of the dark valley were gathering, 
and that she would give him her word. that 
before his worn body was carried out to its 
burial it should be borne across her thresh- 
old, and lie a few peaceful hours in her 





have varied recreations,—piano and violin 
practising; tennis, base ball, sailing, rowing | 
and excursions. Wé have had a variety of | 
Weather this week. Monday it rained, | 
Tuesday was cold, and Wednesday we had | 
4 most invigorating thunder storm with | 
rain and hail stones as large as chestnuts. 
Now since the storm is over the landscape | 


more than ever delightful. The rains | 


have been so frequent that the waterin 
pot is almost unknown. 


offer a great temptation to constant reading, 
Se the river is so beautiful for a sail that 
sigh like one of old, ‘‘How happy could I 
so one were ‘tother dear charmer 
re have just read a sentiment which I 
pe to remember. 
If we knew all the history of some 
People’s angles, they would be unspeakably 
ee A.S 


home; and she gave and kept her pledge, 
and he blessed her as he died. 

For such as she, her children well believe 
and cannot wonder, the veil between the 
two worlds ‘“‘though very dark was very 
thin.” She lived always in faith and purity, 
so near to the Unseen that there could, and 
once did, come to her such a message as 
spirit sends to spirit, defying space and 
time. Her eldest daughter—who bore her 


€| name, and had been dear to her, always 


ial and sensitive dearness— 
The books and magazines in the library | with an espec 


| was absent from her, in 4 distant city. It 
|was the night before Thanksgiving, and 
ithere had been regretful allusion, many 
times that day, to the fact that Dorothea 
| would not be with them to keep festival. 
| It was twilight, and lightly snowing. Mis- 
| tress Redthorn, her long day’s work at last 
|at pause, sat by the tiny-paned window, 
resting for a moment, and looking out 
‘through the network of leafless vines, at 
the gray and gathering storm. Suddenly 
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she startled her daughters, chatting by the | went to his own and took counsel with her 


| 


fire, by a soft cry of rejoicing: ‘Girls! 
Girls! Dorothea has come , ei for 
Thanksgiving after all! She just passed 
the window, and looked in on me!” They 
hurried to the door, but the firelight shin- 
ing out, showed only the tossing trees and 
wind-whirled snow. They thought she 
might be hiding from them, but as they 
would have run merrily out to see, the 
mother said in a strange, chariged voice. 
“No; see! no one has passed the window : 
there are no footprints in the snow!” And 


when they would have lovingly rallied her | 


on her ‘‘twilight dream,” she said gently, 
“No, [ was not dreaming, girls;” and with 


that she went to the fire, and stretched out | 
her hands as one chilled; and they saw, | 


anxiously, that she was very pale. She 
was not herself the next day; she never was 
quite herself again, for it was not many 
days before there came the news that on 


Thanksgiving eve, and in the twilight, | 


Dorothea had suddenly and after but a few 
hours’ illness, died of a malignant epidemic 
which unknown to all at home, was raging 
in the city to which she had bravely gone 
to begin her life as had her mother before 
her. ‘‘You need not tell me,” Mistress Red- 


thorn said, when, weeping they came into | 


her chamber with the bitter news. ‘You 
need not tell me; she told me, as she went. 
I have known it and been bearing it, these 
many days.” 

From that time her health, always frag- 
ile, faded rapidly. What she remembers 
of those days the Old Lady conld not re- 
peat. It was a beautiful ending to her 
beautiful life, that to Mistress Redthorn it 
should have been given to die on a Christ- 
mas night. 

It would seem that with that lovely go- 
ing, the last word we can say of her has 
been said. But there is one thing more the 
Old Lady feels moved to tell. It is very 
strange and very sacred; and because it 
happened, her children have had, always, 
an especially tender sense of her nearness 
to them, her unfading motherly care. 
There were young children left behind her, 
when she went. No other could fill her 
place in Master Redthorn’s heart and life; 
but the house was lonely, the children 
seemed to need & woman's care; the elder 
sisters had their own lives and homes; New 
England tradition and cnstom and advice 
were strong about him; and after the due 
time, Master Redthorn brought another 
wife to his desolate hearth. She was a 
strong, active, somewhat coarse-grained, 
eminently ‘“‘practical” woman; not wilfully, 
or according to her lights, careless or un- 
kind; but to the litjJe girls who had known 
such ptr: her reign was a hard and 
joyless one. ‘There came a year it may be, 
after she came home to the Farm, a bitterly 
cold winter night. It was moonless and 
very dark, and the wind was moaning about 
the house. 
trundle-bed, in the chamber beyond the 
lighted ‘‘keeping-room;” the chamber 


where the large mahogany chest of drawers | 


of which the Old Lady has already told us 
something, stood, with its store of house- 
hold wool and linen. The children were 
wakeful; a little lonely, it may be, with the 
darkness and the wind; and they called to 
their step-mother, in the keeping-room, beg- 
ging her to come and give them an extra 
blanket. She was ti and irritable from a 
busy ‘‘cleaning day,” and answered, with 
truth enough, perhaps, that they were 
warm enough and ‘‘only fidgety,” and must 
go to sleep. But still they pleaded; and 
presently the youngest voice rose to a fret- 
ful wail. With an impatient exclamation 
that they ‘should have something to cry 
for, then!” she started angrily up, and hur- 
ried into their chamber. - Scarcely a moment 
afterward, Master Redthorn heard a cry; 
and she came running and stumbling back 
toward the fire and light; gray with fright ; 
quaking and shuddering. with hysterical 
sobs. She's there!” she cried, with husky 
shrillness, ‘‘she’s there!”—and pointed with 
shaking finger toward the chamber door. 
“She? Who?” her husband asked, be- 
wildered; and she said ‘‘Who! Dorothea 
Redthorn! The children’s mother! I saw 
her. I was going to the bed; and I saw 
someone standing by the old chest, with 
her hand on the drawer where the blankets 
are; and I thought it was one of the chil- 
dren, and was going to catch hold of her; 
and she turned her face and looked at me; 
and O my God! It was Dorothea Redthorn !” 

What thoughts came to Master Redthorn, 
sitting late that night over the dying fire, 
when the terrified woman had long since 
sobbed herself to sleep, and the children— 
warmly covered now, be sure,—were sleep- 
ing too—who may say? He was a man of 
deep heart, of strong faults and strong vir- 
tues; he was not dull to feel or understand. 
He had idolized the wife of his youth; yet 
he had thought it no sin to give another her 
name and place. It may be, that brooding 
there, with only the wind and midnight to 
bear him company, he asked himself if he 
had realized that whether or not our eyes 
behold them, our own are never far away ; 
nor can they but be sorrowful if we have 
barred, by other presences, them away 
from the places which are theirs. Master 


5 


upon them. 

But that Dorothea Redthorn is loyal, 
[rough death and silence, to her children, 
| ts the sweetest thing the Old Lady believes ; 
pw that Dorothea Redthorn was her chil- 
| dren’s perfect exemplar in life and in death 
| is the surest thing the Old Lady Remembers. 
Dorotny Lunpr. 


| CITY CHAT. — 


| KEx-Governor 


George D. Robinson of 
|Chicopee will start with his wife and 


| daughter for Yellowstone Park the 22d. 


| Mrs. Ella White, who was shot Saturday 

afternoon by her husband, who afterward 
|committed suicide, is reeovering from her 
| injuries. 


Professor George N. Palmer and wife 
will return from Europe in September, 
| when they will occupy the house of Dean 
| Gray in Cambridge. 


The number of children who died in Bos- 
| ton last week under one year was 108, num- 
ber under five years 134. The week’s mor- 
| tality was exceptional. 


The average yearly income of a Boston 
working woman is $269.07, and her aver- 
jage yearly expenses for necessaries is 
261.30. This leaves very little spare 
| change for extras. 
| 
i 
| 


| 
| 


Our three foremost poets make but little 
| change in their summer plans. Mr. Lowell 
| is at Brighton, England; Dr. Holmes has 
| gone to his place at Beverly Farms, while 
Mr. Whittier will stay at his home in Dan- 
vers until August, when the poet annually 
goes to the White Mountains. 


Seventy-three night-blooming-cereus blos- 
|Soms were shown at one time Saturday 
evening at tae greenhouses of Hon. Charles 
Robinson, in West Newton. They hung 
from the branches, which were attached to 
he top of the house. During the evening 
teveral hundred persons visited the place. — 


The many friends of Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods will be glad to learn that she is 
convalescing at her home in Salem, from 








her recent severe illness, and may hope 
soon to resume the use of her pen. Mrs. 
Wood’s new novel, ‘‘A Fair Maid of Nan 
tasket,” was issued on Monday, and will 
|be found a wholesome and charming ro- 


mance. 


| Osmyn Brewster, 92, a former partner 
| with the late Uriel Crocker in the publish- 
jing and book-selling business in Boston for 
jmore than half a century, died Monday 
| night at his residence on Hancock street. 
Mr. Brewster served in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1848, ’49, ’50, 


’52 and ’56, also in the Senate of 1698. He 
1p were in their |W & member of the constitutional conven- 
The little: girle we | tion, was an efficient member of the board 


| of alderman of 1856, ’57 and °58 and had 
| served on the board of directors of public 
institutions. For more than 25 years Mr 
Brewster was treasurer of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, was 
a member of the Bunker Hill monument 
association, and among all with whom he 
was associated was held in highest esteem. 


In making excavations in a hill near Wil- 
liams street, in Franklin Park on Saturday, 
the workmen struck into a cave that bore 
indications of having once been inhabited. 
They explored it for more than one handred 
feet, and it is said they found tools such as 
were used by Indians and an iron arrow- 
head. The opening is eighteen inches wide, 
but when within a person can stand upright. 
_ There is a descent of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and the passage then turns to the left. 
|It was found that a light would not burn 

for want of oxygen. The sides of the 
,opening had the appearance of being the 
| work of Nature, but within there was some 
| artificiality, and a nauseous odor pervaded 
|the air. The ceiling presented an odd ap- 
pearance. As the party proceeded the cave 
grew continually wider, and extended down- 
ward at a sharp pitch. Along the sides 
little openings about the size of a man’s 
hand were discoveréd, and seemed to form 
the outlet of other and smaller caverns. 
The place was visited by many people but 
no further explorations were made as the 
entrance has been stopped. 











The Commonwealth For The Summer. 


Readers of Tux Boston COMMONWEALTH 
who are going out of town for the summer 
ean have the paper sent on the following 
terms, by forwarding address and amount 
to this office: 

12 cents for four weeks. 

24 cents for eight weeks. 

36 cents for three months. 

Postage prepaid. 








3. H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
No housewife, in warm, moth-breeding 
| weather wants the constant anxiety of car- 
|ing for wool carpets; and good housekeep- 
|ers have long since found out the wisdom 
{of covering their floors, in summer, with 
the charming, artistic and inexpensive mat- 


Redthorn had many years—long, lonely | tings to be found only at the well-known 


years, after his second wife had also left | Washington-street house of John H. Pray, 
him,—to ponder on these things before he gons & Co. 
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name. I had looked upon him only ag , 


NEW LITERATURE. | tangnage of Eurepe. Each narrative is | 
— | accompanied by an introduction and @ map 


PERIODICALS. 
es old Norwegian, but I found that he was, 
An odd jumble, both as to subjects and | and explanatory notes, all of which are of | 


The July issue of the Literary News husband and father, a man with love and 


style, is the volume of short stories by Mr. | 
Lathrop, which comes ag one of the latest | 


issues of Cassell’s ‘Sunshine Series.” 
Most, if not all, of the tales have already 
appeared in various periodicals. They va 
in merit, from the ‘‘Market Wagon,” whic 
is a lovely little idyl, honest, poetic and 
sincerely pathetic, to ‘‘Two Sides of a 
Story,” which, if it had been a picture in- 
stead of a story, would have been promptly 
classified as a ‘‘pot boiler.” ‘‘Uncle Billy” 
would have been uncommonly clever and 
amusing if its novel central incident had 
not been spoiled by swaddiing it in senti- 
mental romance. The picture of a well- 
born and persumably well-bred girl hap- 
pily married, with subsequent paternal ap- 
proval, to an illiterate ‘longshoreman, is not 
only absurd, but to would-be Victoria Mor- 
osinis among its readers, most mischievous- 
ly suggestive and misleading. 

(Two Sides of a Story. By George Lathrop: 
New York; Cassell & Cot 





In “One Voyage” we have a story of a | 
very old-fashioned sort; a story of sea and | 
shore, smugglers and stolen children, elope- 
ments and wrecks, and many other ‘‘mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field.” The de- 
scriptions of sea-life are honest and graphic, 
and evidently the reflection of experience. | 
The morality of the book is sound and | 
wholesome, and if its sentimental chapters 








are slightly perfunctory, the cricic, weary 
with the over-abundant sentimentality of 
the average modern novel will feel this a 





great assistance in helping the youthful 
reader to an intelligent understanding of | 
the book. 
Two Great Retreats. Classics fer Children. | 
th Introductions aud Notes by D.H.M. Boston, | 
Gina & Co.) | 
The second volume of ‘‘Sunday Schoo! | 
Stories on the Golden Texts on the Inter- | 
national Lessons of 1889” has just come | 
from the pen of Edward Everett Hale, and | 
from the press of the Roberts Bros. The) 
first volume of this unique book appeared | 
in January and it was composed of twenty- | 
six short stories, each story appropriate to 
the golden text of a Sunday school lesson, | 
and illustrative of the moral sought to be | 
tanght by that lesson. The second volume 
contains twenty-six stories, which are a) 
proper accompaniment to the Sunday | 
school lessons of the next six months. | 
While these stories are, of course, religious 
in their character and teachings, the fact 
that they come mainly from the active pen 
of Dr. Hale is sufficient guarantee that 
they are pure, strong, and most wholesome 
in tone. They cannot help being of the 
greatest assistance to the myriad Sunday 
school teachers all over the land, who will 
find in them the best means of illustrating 
the lessons brought before their class from 
week to week. 
[Sunday School Stories on the Golden Texts of 


the International Lessons fur 1839, by Edward E. 
Hale. Price $1.00. Boston, Roberts Bros.| 





Another volume, similar in its character | 


(New York), has its usual quota of gossip 
about books, selections from current criti- 


'cism, and ‘‘short readings” from popular 


fiction, together with an entertaining in- 
stalment of its serial, ‘‘A Gentleman of 
Fairden,” by Ella L. Pratt. 


The Unitarian for July (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.), has many short and readable arti- 
cles, chiefly on doctrinal themes. Among 
the mure important of these are ‘“Organ- 
ized Unitarianism in England,” and a re- 
telling of certain of ‘‘The Old Bible Sto- 
ries,” by Brooke Hereford. 


The New England Medical Gazette for 
July (Boston, Otis Clapp & Son) has 
among its editorial notes an interesting ac- 
count of the new homm@opathic dispensary 
soon to be built at the South End. Among 
the ‘‘Gleanings and Translations” are many 
items of interest to the non-professional 
reader. 


Littell’s Living Age for July 13 has an 
amusing account of the ‘‘Savage Club” of 
London—a comparative study of Dr. John- 
son and Chas. Lamb; several essays; a 
thrilling story of adventure at sea, and the 
wit variety of poems.—Boston, Littell 

Xo. 


The Cosmopolitan for July has a timely 
and interesting account of the Eiffel Tower ; 
Gail Hamilton continues her story of the 
official execution which she calls ‘‘The Mur- 
der of Philip Spencer ;” there is a paralyz- 





faith, a father who went home at night ;, 
coo with his baby and kiss the wife w), 
had left all behind to follow him over ti, 
sea; and I tell you I feel like asking )\, 
forgiveness and doing all I can to softe, 
a grief which has come upon his humb\ 
ome.” 


Playthings Placed on the Gra 
Negro Children. ae 


While strolling last Sunday a little wa, 
outside the city limits, near the head of 
Eighteenth street, I noticed two carriages 
filled with colored people entering an enc\p. 
sure. I saw that it was a cemetery, and 
followed. A stalwart negro took from ong 
of the carriages a small coffin, and with the 
ceremony of a short, simple prayer it was 
deposited in the earth. Six or eight friends 
of the dead babe stood with tearful eyes 
during the few minutes occupied in filling 
the little grave; then they re-entered the 
carriages and drove away. ~ Just befor 
leaving, a woman, whom I judged to be the 
bereaved mother, laid upon the motind two 
or three infants’ toys. 

Looking about among the large number 
of graves of children I observed this prac 
tice to be very general. Some were literal) 
covered with playthings. There wer 
nursing-bottles, rattle-boxes, tin horses and 
wagons, ‘‘Noah’s arks,” sets of dishes, mar 
bles, tops, china cups and saucers. slates 





B) . “ 3 ear rine :” -books, in endless number and y 
fault to be cheerfully pardoned. to the preceding, is ‘Sunday School Stories | ingly polysyllabic poem on ‘Troy Divine; picture ari 
4 [One Voyage. By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Clot. | for Little Children tn the Golden Texte of | Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes in her al-|¢ty- Many of them had apparently lain 

4 pp. 335. Price $1.35. Boston: D. Lothrop Co.} | the International Lessons for 1889.” This | ways graceful and charming style on ‘‘The there for years, articles of a perishable us- 

I comes from the hands of Miss Lucretia P. | Great Agitation ;” and essays, etc., abound. | ture being almost destroyed by sun and 
a Dr. Croll’s little work iy little in point of | ffale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman. It con- |—New York: Cosmopolitan Publishing Co. storm. There were very few childrens | 
) bulk only. It is marked by originality and | tains a preface by Dr. Hale, andthe general) “ meg | Staves which did not have something of ' 
true Scotch thoroughness, and is @ pro | scope of the book cannot be better illustra- | jn Weie, penetioal entines fol rs ee this kind upon them. On many of th 

; foundly scientific exposition of a theory of | ted than by quoting a brief sentence from | tions to literary workers. Oue little paper larger graves were pretty vases, statuettes, 

stellar evolution which differs materially | the preface. Speaking of the January vol- | « ” and other articles suitable to more adult 
frou thoas now it the aid. It will be of | ume he says: ‘tt had seatosly appeased De-| wil And ¢ cympathetic ecko ‘in thethease (7u™ ‘ 
the greatest interest to all who have gone | fore we received an earnest appeal from all Upon ingui vas 
of the Great Disorderly. pon inquiry i was told that this custom 
below the surface of astronomical and geo- | quarters that we would attempt the prepa- grows in value with poe a ee is almost universal amcng the colored peo- P 

“3 logical studies. ration of another series, intended for the ‘| ple in the South. The sentiment tha 

: {Geellar Bvolaticn. and Jie, Relations | te Goslogs. rome. Teenie they t,-) 80 large a! In ae tae for July (Boston, J. Still- sigue it readily suggests itself, but it is 
cal Time. By James Croll, LL. D. F.R.S. Cloth. of every Sunday sc at whatever | man Smit ‘o.) the paper of leading in-| 20t quite so easy to understand another 
LA Pp. 118, New York: D. Appleton & Go.) helps them or their teachers helps forward | terest is Mrs. Bernard Whitman's arte feature which I noticed. Upon fully half 

The little brochure calling itself ‘Elsmere | the whole. I therefore urged Mrs. | thetic account of Father Damien, the heroic | the small graves, lying or standing, partly Ps 

- Elsewhere” (Boston, Wm. Macdonald and | Whitman and my sister Lucretia to under- priest whose ‘lending a hand” to the lepers | buried in the earth, were medicine bottles 
idl Co.), is nominally written by “A Disciple take at once the compilation of 4 volume | of Molokal is the record of a sacrifice with- | Of every size and shape. Some were near!) 

‘| of James Freeman Clarke.” ‘To those, how- which should meet the purposes of the | out fear. There are in the issue, also, the | full and all contained more or less of the al 
Y ever, familiar with that sensitively reverent younger classes of all our Sunday schools, | usual variety of short, practical contribu- medicine which had no doubt been used in 

. spirit in which Dr. Clarke was wont to as they engaged in the study of the interna- | tions. the effort to ward off the visit of death ” 
e? refer to himself as an “orthodox Unitarian,” tional tests for this year.” It is hardly nec- The usual number of these on each grave “ 





will feel uncertain whether Dr. Clarke would 
have accepted without remonstrance the 





essary to say that like the two volumes for 
the older scholars, this book is in every way 
admirably suited to its purpose. 





Good Housekeeping for July 20 (Spring- 
field, Bryan & Co.) numbers among its con- 
tributors Catherine Owen, Helen Campbell, 








was from one to three, bat on one I counted 
eight. The placing of these bottles is cer- 
tainly a singular conceit, and would seem 








utterances of such discipleship. As its iti 
cleverly alliterative title indicates, it is an | [Sunday School Stories for Little Children on the | -_ —— noteworthy authorities on domes-|to border on superstition. Just why they 
attempt, after the manner of Mrs. Humphry | Q?'den Texts of the Laternational Lessons ct isty. tic affairs. It deals with many themes, from | qo jt is not clear. I was impelled by curi. 
rn Ward, to show the decay of evangelical By Miss Lueretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whit. | the tender passion to the best way to make sity ; seared a 
“a teachings on Christi qb een dee nes: Ranestn RECaS | pickles ; and its contents are as entertaining osity to inquire of two or three negroes 
ii Mrs. Ward's Por nsoypmone on ee reg “The History of a Slave” is, doubtless as wholesome. caplet We than’ Pa Cul can legge a 
a4 those already of that way of thinking. by necessity, a particularly horrid history.| The Delineator for August puts in an| WS loitering about the cemetery said, in 
Since, in mid-Africa, they indulge tn little | early appearance. No great change in fash- | #88wer to my question :— " 
The Blue Book of Trade Marks and palit ts gorging at feasts, and putting their | jon is observable on a sendy of its phe “T kain’t tell ye why, mister, but dey a . 
Newspapers (the H. P. Hubbard Co., New | Cvemies to death with various reflnements | Blouses and straight and loose draperies |lers does it. When I’ was a chile, I libed 
Haven), is a unique, exhaustive and pains- |), an oy ory 0 Se ee people | still remain in favor. There is a variety of |down in ole Virginny, an’ it was jes’ de 
taking collection of the various trade-marks Aid +. - . Pn: hardly be | interesting reading on topics exclusively | S#me dar. I d’no, but mebbe dey t’inks de 
in use on articles patented in the United . po very pleasant reading. | feminine.—New York; Butterick Publish- | Medisun ‘ll he’p de chil’en arter dey’s buried 
i States; it gives lists of the principal news- nd in point of fact, it is not. But it is | ing Co. but I don’t see no good in it nohow.” t 
ia papers—their scope, circulation, etc., and graphic and terse, and not without its value | h ; This is the pense pb ackise» rs an opin- g' 
4 has much information of a general charac- | ** ® picture of savage life and ways. | The Woman's Magazine for July has sev-| ion that I was able to get. I was inclined 
\ ter, which will be of use te the business | (The History of a Slave. By H.B. Johnston. |¢r#! timely articles on summer hygiene : | to coincide in it, such as it - Washing 
“4 am oP § New York, D. Appleton & Co.) | what ry eat, what to wear, etc. There are | ton Correspondence iciteends Teenie ia oh . 
} “Birch Dene” ts a story so ‘painful that | ee eae ees ere nye atten all: |Housh & Co, Brewistors, Ve | 
its telling seems a literary askinduens It pt ay ln gee sarge yer a ap What the E Indi v 
pictures Engtish life in the Inet cent . their clever sketches of their observations | The Magazine of Art for August is rich — hente. 
| ayemee de ae Pa Ren ce apo! on | in the Hebrides, by critics who accept Mr. | in exquisite illustrations. The frontispiece 4 
; Jo Aesek page a Ved ; we Sty ave Black’s novels as their standard of fact, |'8@ reproduction of Graham's breezy and| Black eyes are indicative of passions of 
es where perishea women and yong. hildre wary — Su babha Wh atvenne, | Seen ane of te minke | 
fee Bra a a wn young c ren | that its ibilities for good will be greatly |™ost noteworthy article of the number is| frasty. j , 
‘ , 0 ere © Xe the garret | multiplied. It is an honest, frank, wholly | tbat by Prof. Herkomer on ‘The Pictorial eat: Sanaa Eeeeses ave Seequesty : 
“i where the overworked and beaten appren-| admirable littl rd of thi Music-Play,” with which ch azee Of © DroveReniey, tpptined to a grew 
ee tice crept, shivering, when his weary task | heard pow rs we a of pa ptm ag | tion he has lately sentesstully Gajerneated. ——— | th 
oa —— ar taadelehon then ther Or 4 Fw! et kindly American travellers who choose to . ‘| Green eyes, although their praises are li 
halis in which the hero, after many tribula- | 04 “Ne present more slgalficans canoe Slow but Solid. Tee. Tern Salem. Show dee 
: tions, finds fortune, long-lost parents and a 1 med mrs pal a op rien of SP oN rae SRE " 
: charming bride. The only excuse for the | the noble landlord. ‘There is not a state- “Lord bless you! but I had never given| .,.) ¢7), Sars, blue eyes, with something © 
revival of sorrows and horrors long since | ment which is not borne out by fact; and him @ scond look. I knew that he was a| ‘2 tint of the violet, show great power 0! 
: mercifully done away with is to refute, by | one may add, by fiction, too, if we mantels Norwegian, slow but solid, hardly able to affection and purity of mind but not muc) al 
f Goutrded, te pessimistic declaration that | the novels of Mr. Black with those,—nota-|SP¢&* ® word of English, and I never taselinctanitty. 
: Ss _s sag A im adad Ss — such an bly ‘“‘What’s Mine’s Mine,” by Mr. Mac- cared whether he had a relative on earth. Brown eyes, when not of the yellowist al 
q reat pe Mr. Westall’s piteous tale | donald. The text is bright and entertain- oe aoe a bit hard-hearted in me, | tint, but pure russet brown, show an affec- 
: i ing, and the illustrations especially and del- am driven from morning till night, | tionate disposition; the darker the brow! ; 
po ? F 
; a Birch Dene. . By William Westall. New York, | icately artistic and beautiful. ~ I must drive the men under me. When | the more ardent and passionate is the pow’ tir 
- ‘ Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pen. she Waite ae ~ i bond Se matte, sod of affection. 

‘Two Great Retreats” is the latest book | ji S —— York; | earth timent.” eo gery I 
published by Ginn & Co., in their series of rape “t : a hetens, oo t ha: ? unset eaten eee of ooen - tle. on > 
classics for children. I chro step ona —. : enat Geemanneney @ 

A history of the reteent’ of she ‘Ten Thowsand wir ena that pA a8 the press: ie is hae-4 ~ _— ut che tg oh toon vier fdbon +e rm st 
’ ee ee “An y hurt?” e lig rown or yellow eyes—‘‘goldel . 
ae together with the ore a pda of euiehe’ wreitar, Yr. ‘ neawe a tot ned ee, Khoage T think he will pull through. | 22.4 wns = cares tamtaean ea thee t 
¥ Napoleon from Moscow, which is an |achieved. It is garish ~ wld and oe foe Tocaraet ar aenweiine than the grew se: arto od as 
: abridgement of Segur’s admirable book | subversive of all historical dignity. In- | felt ceemanaoa in wn ee ap rome sh, mie 
upon this great historical event. The idea | stead of leaving for the lessoning of the) «How was it?” y 5 Clear, light blue eyes, with a calm stesé- " 
‘ of placing these two histories within the | world, the pregnant fact that the ruin of} “Well, he had just got his hod Geel tetas oF amen Oe ee tae 
same covers is an excellent one, bringing | Anthony and Cleopatra was the direct, just bricks down th ee Ailed with | cheerfulness of disposition, of a serene te “ 
t out the contrast between them ina most/|and jnevitable outcome of their own | countrymen p ace tenons aed. taarce Of his | per and s constant nature. These eyes * 
" marked and conspicuous. manner. The | phenomenal and mad folly and dishonor, he | his baby boy tie oa tn ud him ‘that | peculiar to the Northern nations; one mets 
K retreat of the Greeks, so familiar to every | shows it to be the result of the spells and | come from his house on R ey had just | them among the Swedes, and also sometim® 
eohnol boy through his Anabesis, is one of incantations dire of a renegade priest. | bring him the news. He ats oe eet amane the Sonten. 
m teresting events in ancient his- Splendors and horrors c each other | sdaffold wi ‘ + amo ot C 
me oe th his hod, probably intending to |. The blue eyes ng the rare blondes 
pi a he = eee eS Dope 
: history can hardly parallel. Both of these literature and historically viewed ae dis. berte: — vee and as he stepped | tin ST sok ak eee ranean, er 
‘ sketches are admirably written, Segur’s ac- | tinctly mischievous. come . me ee ; and went to the | 1 a icht bine, mare wean’ gh iis P 
count especially being so commendable that | Tee wee on his cheeks Sythe cg eons mag ey 
Stine Gorn teenie’ late cibant-acten sl Cuanegtes. ae. AY H. Rider Haggard. New York: ae ae we picked him up, and the only word | 0f Serenity and constancy which belong ® 


ittered was to speak his dead boy’s 


the light blue eyes of the North. 
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Titles Not Yet Registered. 





The sensational titles of the day are 
amusingly hit offas follows in the New 
York Tribune : 


“Four Years Behind the Times.” By the 
author of ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast.” 


“The Biography of John L. Sullivan.” 
By the author of ‘‘A Noble Life.” 


“The Voluable Auctioneer.” By the 
author of “‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


“Sixteen Grandmothers and Twenty- 
five Mothers-in-law.” By the author of 
“Eight Cousins.” 


‘“‘Ashore in the Sea.” 
«Afloat in the Forest.” 


“The Tan Shoes of 1889.” By the 
author of ‘‘The Blue Jackets of 1812.” 


‘“Tackhammer No. 112.” 
of ‘‘File No. 113.” | 


“The Genesis of the ‘London Times’” | 
By the author of ‘The Last of The| 
Tribunes.” 


“The Overland Veterans.” By the 
author of ‘‘The Water Babies.” 


“He Eloped with the Governess” By 
the author of ‘‘He Fell in Love With His 
Wife.” | 

‘‘Autobiography of an Affidavit Editor.” 
By the author of ‘‘Truth is always Best.” 

“Left at First.” By the 
‘Righted at Last.” 


By the author of 





By the author | 


author of 


“The Confessions of Job’s Turkey.” By 
the author of ‘‘How To Live on $300 a 











Toiling for a Roast Cut from the Lower- 


most Rib,” by the author of ‘‘Playing for 
High Stakes.” 


‘The Overworked Sentimentalist, or the 
Fatigued Superlative,” by the author of 
“The Quick and the Dead.” 





A once superstitious Albanian, who con- 
suited a ‘‘dream book” for every dream he 
had for a period of 15 years, says that if 
they had all been verified, according to the 
book, he would have met with six violent 
deaths, married eleven blonde-haired and 
six dark-haired girls, inherited nine for- 
tunes and made 14 trips to foreign lands.) 
He is still living, an old bachelor, has 
never been more than 10 miles from the 
town in which he was born, and hasn't got 
a shilling laid up for inclement weather. 
But he has lost all faith in dreams and 
dream books. 


Everything needs control, virtues as well 
as vices. Uncontrolled generosity degen- 
erates into reckless extravagance; uncon- 
trolled meekness into weakness; uncon- 
trolled honesty of thought and purpose may 
produce a morbid self-inspection that be- 
comes sadly unhealthy; and, in fact, any 
uncontrolled vice becomes awful sin, and 
uncontrolled virtues may run into their 
opposite extremes. I believe self-control 
to be the secret of all happiness, and ina 
great measure of all success, and the want 
of it to be the root of all sin. 





Samuel Huebsch, a learned and industri- 
ous American Hebrew, has translated the 
proverbs of Solomon into Volapuk. 





year.” 
‘An Upholstered Virtue.” 
of a “Gilded Sin.” 


By the author 


‘Whispering it at a Teaparty.” By the 
author of ‘‘Sworn to Silence.” 
“The A. No. 1. Congregation.” By the 


author of ‘‘The Prime Minister.” 


“Chills and Fever.” By the author of 
‘*The House on the Marsh.” 


‘‘Mince-Pie at Midnight.” 
of ‘‘A Bitter Reckoning.” 


“The Massacre of a Punster.” By the 
author of *‘A Noble Deed.” 


“Nevertheless, All the Same, 
standing an Angel.” 
“But Yet a Woman.” 

‘The Baked Bicycle.” 
“The Wheel of Fire.” 


“A Pious Picayune.” 
a ‘False Scent.’ 


By the author 


Notwith- 
By the author of 


By the author of 
By the author of 


‘Tripping to the Priize Fight,” by the 
author of ‘‘Stepping Heavenward.” 


“Johnnie and His Toy Pistol,” by the 
author of ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility.” 


“Canned Forests,” by the 
‘Fresh Fields.” 


“The High, Broad Hat She Wore to the 
Theatre,” by the author of ‘‘Can You For- 
give Her?” 

“A Sketch of Twelve Idiots,” by the 
author of ‘‘Waiting for the Verdict.” 


“The Ugly Old Lady with the Yellow 
Fever,” by the author of “Ought We to 
Visit Her?” 


‘‘Atop of Several Hates,” by the author 
of ‘Between Two Loves.” 


“His Eighth Consecutive Wife,” by the 
author of ‘‘Love is Enough.” 


‘Elocutionists I Have Listened To,” by 
the author of ‘“‘Why Suicide is on the 
Increase.” 


author of 


“Falling down a Coal Mine,” by the 
author of ‘‘Can a Life Hide Itself?” 


“The Fiight of a Swallow-Tail,” by the 
author of ‘‘A Roundabout Journey.” 


‘‘At the Apex of the North Pole,” by the 
author of ‘‘Is It Hot Enough For You?” 


“Cyclones and Scalping-Knives in the 
Far West,” by the author of ‘‘Calm Reflec- 
tions for Sabbath Evening.” 


“Getting Off in the Milky Way,” by the 
author of ‘‘Getting On in the World.” 


“The Surreptitious Extraction of the 
strings from the Piano Next Door,” by the 
author of ‘‘The Worries of Life and How 
to Meet Them.” 


“Evenings with the Patent Office Re- 
ports,” by the author of ‘‘Arcadian Days.” 


“A Quartette of Emphatic Notes,” by the 
author of ‘-A Pair of Blue Eyes.” 


“She Was not too Young to Dye,” by the 
author of “‘How to Grow Old Gracefully.’ 


“The Bitter Quarrel in Our Church 
Choir,” by the author of ‘‘Why the Mil- 
lennium is Backward in Coming Forward.” 


“The Unwasted Vigor of the little Ger- 
man Band,” by the author of ‘‘Is Endless 
Punishment Eternal?” 


“A Birdseye View of Rhode Island,” by 
the author of ‘‘The Wide, Wide World.” | 





The New Poltcy 
of the 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


zs (like a bank draft) a 
simple 
Promise to Pay, 
and ts 
without conditions 
on the back. 





Send for circulars and 


full explanations. 


BOSTON OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Corner of Milk and Devonshire Streets. 
NATHAN WARREN, Cashier. 


ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
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aa CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


6658 and 560 Washington St. 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street, 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATHS 


NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 


These baths are an honor to New England, and for beauty and richness in finish and decora. 
tion, for completeness in appointments, for competency in service, they have few rivals in the world. 


Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $0. 


Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: Ladies :—Eve 
cone fom 8 % 12; a Eleni = ea “?- M to 6 P. M. and Sunday from 1 

yentlemen—Every afternoon from 1 P. M. to 11 P, M., except Thursday and Sunday. Thursda 
from 6 P. M. toll P.'M., and Sunday from 8 A. M. to 12, and from 6 P. M-to ll P : 
day from 8 A. M. 11 B. M. ; + "Dae! Ser. Sarena all 

All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. 
two squares of the bath. 








ry morning Ser" Saturday and 
P.M.to5 P.M: 


Dartmouth street cars Pass within 





NWEALTH. 
THE FAVORITE BOSTON WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO 
Political, Literary and Home Interests. 





Social, 





The Paper for the People.--~Bright, Newsy and 
Reliable.---Born to Lead. 


A Newspaper and a Literary Journal in One. 





The BOSTON COMMONWEALTH is issued every Saturday, and is -re- 
eminently the paper for the home circle. All important topics of the 
time receive prompt and discriminating attention. 


THE CURRENT EVENTS OF THE DAY 


In Boston and throughout the country are sketched in a 
GRAPHIC, POPULAR AND ENTERTAINING STYLE. 





Among the special claims to attention offered by the COMMONWEALTH 
are the following features for 1889: 


A convenient, attractive and popular 
form Magazine and newspaper in one. 


Timely editorial articles of broad and 
general concern. 


Special contributions of travel, history 
and reminiscence. 


The Observer's observations upon Matters 
Wise and Otherwise. 


Special articles by -‘Dororny Lunpvt.” 


City Chat, Personal Items, and Talk of 
the Day. 


A glance at the Musical World, with 
timely note and opinion. 


Art Notes. 
| Choice Short Stories, or Serials. 


The Social Studies of Rev. William G 
Babcock. 


Notes upon Woman’s Advancement, 

Temperance News. 

The Latest Fashions. 

Original and Selected Verse. 
Interesting and Valuable Miscell A 

A prompt review of all the latest books . a. tr 


. Juvenile Department. 
and current periodicals; literary news and 
gossip. | Household Hints. 


Weekly comment upon the Drama in| Farm Notes. 
Boston, with theatrical chit-chat and an-' Health Department. 


nouncements. Advice to Shoppers. 
BVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE UP : 
THE MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Including Postage), $2.50 per year.—Temporarily reduced 
to $1.50 per year, in advance, to those subscribing or renewing before January 1, 1890. 
Send for Premium List. 

Single Copies Five Cents. Specimen Copies Free. 


Commonwealth Publishing Company, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


At the Museum the event of thé week has 
been the 150th presentation, on Wednesday, 
of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy.” On this inter- 
esting occasion, both Alice Pierce and Olive | 
Homans appeared; everything went charm- | 
ingly, and the spectators seemed to find the | 
play as moving, novel and delightful as on 
a first presentation. Only a few weeks yet | 
remain in which this phenomenally success- | 
fully drama can be enjoyed, before it must | 
be withdrawn to make way for the dramatic | 
attractions of the autumn. 

The part of Mrs. Errol will, after this 
week, be assumed by Miss Evelyn Campbell, . 
who is engaged as a member of the com- 
pany for the season of '89-90. Boston audi- 
ences will accord a kindly welcome to this 
new aspirant to their favor, as it is yes 
verbial that any actress introduced to t 
from the now classic stage of the Museum 
must be worthy of their good will. 


* * 
* 





“Virginia” is the pretty and taking opera 
which the Gaiety Opera Company will pre- 
sent at the Gatety and Bijou this comin 
week. Herr Jules Kellar, the pedo manua 
phenomenon, re-engaged; the Midget trio 
and Achmed Ben Ali are among the features 
retained. The specialty bill is very strong, 
including the celebrated Knife Grinders of 
Paris whose musical novelties are clever. 
The Midgets’ hours for appearance are 10 
to 10.30, a. m.; 12 to 12.80; 2 to 4.30 and 7 
to 9 p. m. ~? 


THE MUSEUMS. 


The patrons of Pilling’s World's Museum, 
next week, will be offered one of the most 
attractive amusement bills ever presented at 
this theatre. Among those well-known to 
the variety stage who have been secured to 
contribute to the entertainment may be 
particularly mentioned Sefton, the ‘‘danc- 
ing Spider,” who has played long engage- 
ments in England and in New York and 
whose act is one of the most unique ever 
seen upon the stage; Misses Ruthford and 
Evans, the finely-formed young ladies who 
pose in representation of sixteen different 
statues; Rosie Brandt, the lady clog dancer ; 
Etta Bartlett, balladist; the Ardine Sisters, 
vocalists and dancers; Gracie Grozier, 
change artist; Billy Kelly, the funny fel- 
low; Millie Hayden, serio comic, and Ed 
Smith and Jennie Carl in a new sketch enti- 
tled ‘‘West Point,” in which they introduce 
many new songs and are seen in laughable 
situations. These artists promise to give 
an éntertainment that will surpass any be- 
fore presented on this stage. New curiosi- 
ties will be seen in the novelty halls. M. J. 
Christopher, the original Yankee whittler, 
will carve wooden wonders with a pocket- 
knife, and Madame Fishlowsky, the Polish- 
Hungarian-Austrian fortune-teller, will re- 
veal secrets with the cards. The mammoth 
turtle will be seen, and also the wax figures 
and many other objects of interest. 


Many are the attractions offered to inter- 
est those who may find an opportunity to 
visit Pilling’s Great Ocean Pier at Crescent 
Beach next Sunday. This place has already 
established itself in popularity, and each 
day sees many more faces at the Pier. Not 
only can the visitor enjoy the music and 
breathe the pure fresh air, but he can go 
rowing, sailing, ishing or attend a first- 
class entertainment both on the stage by 
competent artists and in the water by noted 
swimmers. Miss Cora Beckwith, the grace- 
ful girl swimmer, will give one of her won- 
derful exhibitions of the art of natation, 
while in the pavilion the following well- 
known artists will appear in various spec- 
ialties: Miss Lottie Rice, Harry Hamilton, 
Miss Addie Phillips, Mr. William Kelley, 
Millie Hayden, Mr. John J. Fenton, Mr. 
Frank Marion, Miss Clara Marion, Miss 
Mabel Ruthford and Miss Minnie Evans. 
The celebrated sensational artist, Francilla, 
will perform the thrilling ‘Slide for Life.” 
The best order is maintained, and ladies and 
children may come without escort. The 
music is supplied by a band and the ladies’ 
orchestra. The Narrow Guage railroad, 
and the electric railroad convey visitors to 
the Pier. 


Stege Whispers. 


Miss Mary Shaw is at her Chandler street 
home for the summer. 


Denman Thompson has an offer to go to 
Lonndon to produce the Old Homestead, in 
1891. 


Mr. Eben Plympton is now named as Miss 
Julia Marlowe’s leading man for next 
season. 


The Park is receiving a much needed 
thorough overhaul and _ redecoration. 
Lotta will manage it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal made their farewell 
appearance before starting for the provinces 
and then for America at the Court Theatre, 
London, last week. They had an enthusi- 
astic reception, 


Margaret Mather’s appeal from the de- 
cision which compelled her to act under J. 
M. Hill’s management has been decided in 
her favor by Judge Bartlett. She is at 
liberty to act with whom she pleases. 








Minnie Palmer and her entire outfit sail 
for Europe on July 23. A royal welcome 
awaits her abroad, and she will be gone for 
over a year. When she returns, Mr. Rogers 
will place her in some plays which will as- 
tonish us. 


A somewhat ridiculous rumor has ap- 
peared in more than one quarter lately, to 
the effect that Messrs. Brander, Matthews 
and George H. Jessop’s new play ‘On Pro- 
bation,” which they have just finished for 
William H. Crane, is an unacknowledged 
adaptation of Labiche’s well-known comedy 
“Le Voyage de M. Perrichon.” How this 
ramor originated Mr. Crane and his man- 
agers are unable to imagine, as ‘‘On Pro- 
bation” has been read by no one save the 
authors, Mr. Crane and Mr. Brooks. To 
further illustrate the ridiculousness of the 
report, it may be stated that Mr. Crane is, 
oddily enough, having an adaptation of 
‘‘Le Voyage de M. Perichon” prepared for 
him, and will, in all probability, add it to 
his repertory next season. It is hardly 
likely, therefore, that he would have ac- 
cepted as original a play founded upon the 
same source. It may be added, that if Mr. 
Crane does produce this adaptation re- 
ferred to, the original source will be frankly 
avowed, and no pretence at concealment 
made. 


Mey Notes. 


Etelka Gerster raised $400 for the Johns- 
town sufferers cecently by singing In Berlin. 


The Handel and Haydn Society will offer 
its patrons choice entertainment for its 
seventy-fifth season. AS usual, “The Mes- 
siah” will be performed at Christmas-tide. 
There will be no concerts thereafter until 
Kaster Sunday (April 6), when will be given 
the first of a series of four concerts, all to 
come off within that week in honor of the 
completion of three-quarters of a century 
in the life of the society. For this celebra- 
tion great pains will be taken in rehearsal 
and in the engagement of fine singers, in 
order to secure the best musical results. 
The programme, which is historical rather 
than educational, includes Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio, parts 1 and 2, Handel’s ‘‘Israel in 
Egypt,” Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” Gounod’s 
“The .Redemption” (chosen as the most 
popular among recent works suitable for 
the occasion), and a new cantata, ‘St. 
John,” by Mr. J. C. D. Parker, whose ‘‘Re- 
demption Hymn” is one of the most suc- 
cessful compositions in the school of ora- 
torio yet written by an American. 





THE NEW BONNET. 


‘*A subscription for the children’s picnic, 
eh?” said Mr. Poland, cheerfully, fitting on 
his spectacles, as he sat on the front porch 
with Neighbor Dutton’s copy of the latest 
Clarion of Freedom on his knee. ‘Wal, 
wal! I s’pose I must give suthing, even if I 
hain’t no children attendin’ the Sabbath 
school. I was a little shaver once myself, 
and I'd 'a took powerful to a day in the 
woods with root beer and apple turnovers. 
How much do you want now—a dollar?” 

The lank, young superintendent’s face 
brightened. 

Such a cheerful submission to his claims 
was the exception, not the rule, in Spice- 
berry Center. 

‘*Yon are very kind,” said he. 

“And I guess,” added Mr Poland, ‘‘that 
mebbe Hannah'il have a little help for you. 
She’s had pretty good luck with her eggs 
and butter money of late, and Hannah never 
was one of the stingy kind. Hannah! I 
say, Hannah!” 

But there was no response from the 
kitchen, where, a minute or two before the 
clink of dishwashing had made its merry, 
castanet-like sound. 

‘Wal, that’s queer,” said Mr. Poland. “I 
thought as much as could be she was there. 
But she ain’t. Guess she must ’a stepped 
over to see a neighbor.” 

So Mr. Perkins went on his way without 
being enriched by any of the ‘‘egg and but- 
ter money.” 

‘‘Just like father!” said Hannah, with a 
toss of the head, as she stood well back 
behind the buttery door. ‘As if I'd been 
saving for a new bonnet all these weeks, to 
throw away my money on the children’s 
picnic.” 


BOSTON .COMMONWEALTH. 
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down the dusty road. | 
Mr. Poland leaned forward, and stared | 
between two trails of hop vines into the | 
kitchen. 
‘-Didn’t know you were there,” said he. 
Hannah colored. 
“I’ve been to see about going to the city | 
this afternoon, pa,” said she, with Amanda | 
Troll. I’ve a little shopping to do.” 
This was the trath, though not the whole | 
truth. It was fully half an hour since she 
had settled with Amanda Troll to call for | 
her at two o'clock in the rusty leather 
topped Troll buggy, which she fancied 
would be more stylish than thelr own mud- 
bespattered open wagon. 
Hannah Poland never had owned that | 


she had arrived at the age when a straw- 
shape purchased at Mrs. Dilworth’s village 
emporium, and trimmed with her own se- 
lection of cheap ribbons, had lost its 
charms. 

“What would you’ get?” 
Amanda Troll, ‘if it was you?” 

The two girls were standing together in 
the city millinery, with a goodly variety of 
gay headgear spread out on the counter 
before them, and an elegant young woman, 
with her hair frizzed into an auburn aureole, 
and two imitation diamond rings on her 
finger, awaiting their commands, with the 
regulation simper. 

‘‘Brown is awful dull for a young lady,” 
said Miss Troll. ‘‘I’'d get pink if I was 
you, Hannah, or blue.” 

‘*Pink, to be sure,” said the frizzed one. 
‘‘Here is the very idea—rose-colored tulle 
shirred, with a bunch of rosebuds, and a 
hamming bird just hovering above them. 
A real Paris fancy, and just reduced to ten 
dollars from fourteen.” 

‘Ten dollars !” 

Poor Hannah had but eight at her com- 
mand at the utmost. She whispered this 
fact to Miss Troll, with her eyes glued on 
the rose-colored tulle. 

“T'll lend you the other two,” Amanda 
whispered back. ‘‘It’s a pity to lose such a 
bargain. Just think how it'll outshine all 
the other bonnets at church next Sunday.” 

‘Shall I try it on?” said the frizzed dam- 
sel, as she lightly adjusted the hat on her 
cwn head. ‘*You can form some idea of 
its general style by that.” 

The saleslady had bright tresses and a 
delicate stay-in-doors sort of complexion. 
Hannah Poland was sunburned and freckled, 
with colorless hair like dry grass, which 
uplifted itself at the parting in a genuine 
“cowlick.” But neither she nor Miss Troll 
took these little inconsistencies into ac- 
count. 

‘‘Lovely !” Hannah cried, ecstatically. 

‘The prettiest hat I ever saw!” declared 
Amanda Troil. 

‘**But won't pa think it rather gay?” whis- 
pered Hannah. 

“He ain’t going to wear it,” said Amanda. 
And pink is Frank Bond’s favorite color, 
you know.” 

This decided the question. The bonnet 
was purchased, packed into a paper box 
and safely bestowed under the buggy seat. 

Hannan Poland went home half-fright- 
ened, half-delighted, with the bargain she 
had made. But she was thankful that on 
their return it was twilight enough for her 
to smuggle the bandbox, unseen, into her 
own room, while she satisfied her father’s 
curiosity with a sight of some calico she 
had purchased, a few yards of ribbon, a 
wide-brimmed straw hat for the old gentle- 
pests own use, and half a dozen palm-leaf 

ans. 

“But you didn’t spend ail your money 
on this?” said Mr. Poland, checking up the 
sums on his fingers. 

‘‘No—I—bought a bonnet.” 

**How much ye give for it?” 

“Six dollars.” 

The truth again, but not the whole truth. 

“Six dollars! Whew! Your ma never 
give that for a bonnet in her life. 

‘Things cost more now, pa.” 

“Wal, you must be awful savin’ of it, 
that’s all. Then there’s two dollars. left. 
Guess you'd better send that to old Aunt 
Betsey up at Three Big Pines. We ain't 
done much for her this year, and she was 
your ma’s own aunt. Will you write to 
her, or shall I?” 


she asked 





And she went back to her dishwashin 


4 
with renewed vigor, as the Superintendent’s | 


“Tll write, pa,” said Hannah, with a 
inking heart. 


not particularly elastic footfalls sounded 


| she tried on the new treasure. 


She was already beginning to repent of 
her bargain in bonnets. 

She repented still more that mght when 
before her cheap little pine-framed mirror 
In itself jt 
was undoubtedly very pretty; but the delj- 
cate color seemed to accentuate every 
freckle, every patch of sunburn, every sep- 
arate hair in the cowlick. 

**T look like the owl that Peter Hibbard 
caught last week,” she muttered to hersel{ 
‘‘But perhaps if I used a little pomatum 
and washed my face in buttermilk every 


| night uutil Sunday——” 


And she put away the new bonnet with a 


“The Bismarck brown with the gilt 


| quills would have been far more becoming,’ 
vision of delight a ‘‘store-bonnet.” And yew thought. ‘‘I wonder if they would ex- 


change it?” 

Mr. Perkins called the next day to see if 
| Miss Poland would contribute anything for 
| the children’s picnic, ana with burning 
|}cheeks and heart throbbing with secret 
mortification, Hannah was obliged to de- 
cline. 

‘I know he thinks me mean and stingy,” 
thought she, ‘‘but what am I to do ?” 

Amanda Troll was the next visitor. 

“Oh, Hannah,” said she, ‘‘could you 
make it convenient to let me have that two 
dollars [lent you? I'’vea chance to buy a 
silk cape real cheap—all jetted, you know 
such as Mrs. Deacon Wales wears—and I'm 
a little short of money.” 

Hannah turned first red, then pale. 
| “If you could take it out in eggs—” she 
| began. 

“Eggs, indeed! Who wants eggs?” said 
Amanda, crossly. ‘‘When I lent you that 
money I expected you to be ready to repay 
iit when I asked for it. However, I dar 
say your father—” 

“Oh, don’t say a word about it to pa!” 
cried Hannah. 

And she went to a little table drawer 
where she knew that Mr. Poland kept his 
money, took out a two-dollar bill and 
handed it silently to Amanda. 

“T'll replace it when Mrs. Willett pays 
me for that butter,” she thought. ‘It's 
only a loan.” 

At sight of the cash payment Amanda 
regained her equipoise and smiled again. 

‘Have you heard the news?” said she. 

‘No. What news?” 

‘*Frank Bond is engaged to Kitty Pell. 

Hannah felt herself grow scarlet to the 
very roots of the redoubtable cowlick. 
How she hated herself for that dreadful 
habit of blushing at the wrong time! 

**I—I hope they'll be happy,” stammered 
she, and Amanda secretly chuckled to her- 
self. 

“Then it’s true,” she thought, ‘‘Hannah 
Poland was dead in love with Mr. Bond. As 





thought to such a coarse, plain girl as she 
is!” 

Poor Hannah! She had had her day- 
dreams, and many was the scalding ,tear 
that dropped into the milk pan of currants 
that she was stemming to make jelly that 
day. 

She went over to Mrs. Willett to ask for 
the butter money as soon as the currant 
jelly was strained through the flannel bag. 
Mrs. Willett, however, like many another 
boarding house keeper, was short of re- 
sources. 

**I can’t pay ye, Hanner, till my city fam- 
ily pays me,” said she. ‘‘And what’s more, 
I don’t like to be dunned, neither. P’raps 
Friday or Saturcay”"— 

And with that Hannah was forced to be 
content. 

On Sunday morning she dressed for 
church in her best white gown, neatly laun- 
dried by her own hands, and went to take 
— pink tulle hat with the humming- 
bird. 

But to her dismay the closet door had 
been left open—she had not replaced the 
lid on the bandbox; and there in the very 
centre of the rosebuds and tulle puffings, 
lay the old gray cat with a family of three 
downy kittens! 

Hannah went to church dispirited and 
sad, in her old straw hat, with its faded 
yellow daisies and dyed strings. 

Her father stared at her as she climbed 
into the wagon. 

“I thought you had bought a new bon- 
net,” said he. 

‘*The—the old cat has made a nest of it,” 
faltered poor Hannah, with tears in her 
voice. 








if he would ever have given a_ second ' 
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_SUMMER RESORTS. 








SARATOGA. 


FOUR EXPRESS TRAINS 
Daily (Sundays excepted), via 


Hosa Tunnel Route, 


FROM BOSTON TO SARATOGA. 


25 Miles Shorter than any other Line. ~~ 


pAY EXPRESS. Elegant Parlor Cars at 
tached Leave Boston 8.30 A. M.; arrives Sara- 
tova 3.15 P.M. Stops at North dams for Lunch. 


“THE SARATOGA SPECIAL” 
July 15 to Sept. 7th inclusive. 


Palace Buffet Parlor Cars, Passenger Coaches, 
smoking ana Baggage Cars. Through without 
change. Leave Boston 10.45 A.M.; arrives Sara- 
toga 5.25 P.M. Stops at Athol for D nner. 

EXPRESS. Palace Parlor Car Attached. 
Leaves Boston 11.30 A. M.; arrives Saratoga 7.25 
Pp. M. 

NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Carsto Troy. 
Leaves Boston 11.00 P. M.; arrives Saratoga 9.40 
A. M. 





For Tickets, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations apply at the Company’s Office, 250 Wash. 
ington street, or Ticket Office 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Passenger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 
July 20, 1889. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





‘Wal, I declare!” said Mr. Poland. 

That afternoon, of all afternoons, he saw 
fit to count over the money he had been 
saving to pay the interest on a mortgage 
which had brooded on the farm for full ten 
years 
’ “The Bond family are dreadful punctual,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘And it won't do not 
to be prepared.” 

When Hannah came in from church, she 
saw her father sitting at the table with a 
pale, stern face. 

‘‘Hannah,” said he, ‘‘I shall have to send 
Billy away.” 

Billy was the farm-boy who had been 
recently hired—a bright, willing little fel- 
low, the only support of his mother, who 
was a widow and rheumatic. He was an 
especial favorite with Hannah. She looked 
aghast. 

‘‘Why, father,” said she, ‘‘I thought you 
liked Billy.” 

“So I did, Hannah—so Idid! But here’s 
two dollars gone outen my interest money. 
Gone! And if Billy hain’t took it, who 
has?” 

Hannah sank limply into a chair and hid 
her face in her hands. 

“T took it, father,” she sobbed. 

And then and there she confessed to him 
the whole story of her folly. 

Farmer Poland was a kind old soul, and 
he remembered that Hannah was young and 
motherless. 

“Don’t fret, daughter, don’t fret,” said 
he. ‘It’s only one step wrong, but it can 
be undone. Only mind and be more care- 
ful next time. Hush! there’s young Mr. 
Bond comin’ up the path. Run and wash 
your face and slick your hair.” 

And presently, flushed and agitated poor 
Hadnah came down stairs to meet Frank 
Bond. 

‘‘He’s come to take you buggy-ridin’, Han 
nah,” said her father. ‘‘I guess ye can go 

-eh?” 

‘“‘T’ve come to tell you some news, Han- 
nah,” said young Bond, when they were 
well out into the breezy roads. 

‘‘T know it already,” said Hannah, faintly, 
wondering if she were to be asked to offi- 
ciate as one of the bridesmaids. ‘‘Kitty 
Pell—” 

‘Exactly, and since there’s to be one 
wedding in the family, why shouldn’t there 
be two?” 

‘I don’t understand you.” 

‘Why, if my brother Joe marries Kitty 
Pell, why shouldn’t I marry Hannah Poland 

—that is. if she will have me?” cried Boud 
gaily. 

Hannah starte 1, her colorless eye glowed, 
her whole face seemed to brighten into 
actual beauty. 

“Oh, Frank!” she exclaimed. 

‘**Thenjit is ‘yes,’ Hannah?” 

And strange to say, Hannah began to cry. 

“Only to think,” said Farmer Poland, 


‘that my little gal should make the best 
match in Spiceberry Centre! One of Squire 
ut [ will say he ain’t none 
No one could be that!” 
And Hannah trimmed her own wedding- 


Bond’s sons! 
too good for her. 


bonnet, a pretty split-straw, with loops of 
white watered ribbon and clematis wreaths. 
And Amanda Troll, eyeing it keenly, whis- 
pered to Rose Forester, who sat next to her: 

“ll bet a quarter that hat came all the 
way from New York! There’s a kink to it 
pa hats don’t have.”— Saturday 
Night. 


guests. The location of the house is the finest on 
the South Shore, situated on Rocky ground on the 


water's edge, and commanding a fine view of the 
ocean. 


close to the water’s edge. Trains stop at the door; 
accommodations first-class In every respect. Fine 


PACIFIC HOUSE. 


Nantasket- Beach, Mass. 


Is now open to receive transient or permancnt 


W. B. HATHAWAY, Proprietor. 


THE IRVINGTON. 


Nantasket Beach Mass. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THIS ivcit O8.EKAM 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 














HAS NO SUPERIOR. 





& .UNEQUALLED | 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 











TRY IT AT 


413 Washington Street. 





This house is situated near Strawberry Hill, 





wa Tennis grounds. 
WM. J, WALSHE, Proprietor. 





NANTASKET BEACH, 


One of the best located Houses on the Beach, 
with Ocean front and rear. Rates for Excursion 
Parties, Permanent and Transient Guests, fur- 
nished by mali or telegraph. Try our famous 


Fifty Cent Shore Dinner. First-Class Liquor 
License. 





REYNOLDS & CO., Managers. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


NANTASKET BEACH, 





Delightfully located on the Beach, with water 
both in front and at the back; three minutes walk 
from Nantasket Pier and R. R. Station. Fine 
Cuisine and Service. Affords to Transient and 
Permanent Guests one of the best houses on the 
shore. First-class Livery Stable connected with 


the house. 
WARNER & SOUTHWICK, 
Proprietors. 


ARLINGTON HOUSE, 
NANTASKET BEACH, 


Our Specialty Clam Bakes in the old style, on 
heated rocks. Dinners, 50 cents each; one-half 
rates for children. 8. L. CHESSMAN & CO. 


= | 


Black Rock House, 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


OPENED JUNE Ii7th. 

















This house is situated on Jerusalem Road, 
and the situation cannot be excelled in New Eng- 
sand. The beautiful modern house formerly 
owned and ootuaed by 8. S. Rowe, situated direct- 
ly opposite the Rlack Rock will be added to this 
hotel. The annex contains 17 large rooms with 
modern conveniences. 


Applications for rooms can be made at 
Hotel Bellevue, 17 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Old Orchard Beach 


OCEAN HOUSE. 


Has been leased by Mr. CHESTER BALL, formerly 


- ~~~ | First-Class. Fine table, desirabl 
M 0 N T A S C 0 H 0 T E Ig ieesne-dine te and egg P yprseorag and all 


GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 
YOUNG'S HOTEL. 


BOSTON HOTELS. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


parts of the city pass the door. 
J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SZUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCHARD, 
Proprietors. 





ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 





ERROPEAN PLAN. 


Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 


For NANTASKET b 


eT ee LANDING at 10.45 


For HiNGHAM at 6.30 P.M 
For NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 


of the East, Capt. W.J.1 


THURSDAY aud FRI 
Bath, Richmond, Gardner, 
connecting at Bath with steamers for 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit. 


For PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.80, 2.30, 


3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 3.55, 11.20 A. M., 
12.50, 2.20, 3.50, 5.35, 6.40 P. M 


For HULL (Y. GC. Pier) at 10.45 A. M.,2.30 P. M. 


Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 
Roat, 9.30, 10.30 A. M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 8 00 
11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.80, 6.00, 6.20 P. M. 
A.M,,., 2.36, 
>. M. Return 8.40 A. M., 1245, 5.15 P.M. 
. Return 8.30 A. M. 


ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P. M, 

Fare by Boat or Boat and Rall, 235 cts. 


each way. 


Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 


Garden, 60 cents. 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


FOR KENNEBEC RIVER. 
4 TRIPS A WEEK. 

Steamers Kennebec, Capt. Jason Collins, and Star 
ker, willleave Lincoln’s 
Tat MONDAY, TUESDAY, 

DAY, at 6o’clock P. M., for 

Hallowell and Augusta, 


thbay. 
CHAS. H. HYDE, Agent. 


Wharf, Boston, 





J. R. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 
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DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 


Most accessible to Boston of any summering place ; 
combines seaside and country. Reaehed by steam - 
er—cool, no dust—or by rail to Hingham. Address 
J.W.G. GILMAN, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 
@Hours 12 to 1. Room 6. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Will open JUNE 18th, under the management of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refitted; perfect 
system of sewerage; unsurp 1 im ac cl 
tions and location; first class table. Inquire at 45 
Milk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
office address, Clifton, Mass. Take cars for Clifton 
on Eastern Division of B. & M. M. R. 
BENJAMIN P. WARE, 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, 








{ Proprietors. 





EXCURSIONS 
From BOSTON to 


AMUSEMENTS. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


secececue MR, R. M. FIELD 


PERFORMANCES 163 
With this ite 20th Week. 
FAUNTLEROYW’S FAREWELL! 
BUT THRER WEEKS MORE! 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday at 2, 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


WASHINGTON STREET 545 


Manager..... ececece 


543 
B. F. KEITH. ses eeeseseeseProprictor and Manager. 


VIRGINIA. 


THE MIDGET TRIO. 


—AND— 


JULES KELLER. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 





POPHAM BEACH. 


Excursions will be made from BOSTON to POP- 
HAM BEACH, MAINE, every FRIDAY, from 











proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 
House of Cottage City, Mass., whose long expe- 
rience in the hotel business is a rantee to the 
patrons of this house for first-class table, good 
service, and every possible attention. 

The location of this well-known house is unsur- 
assed. Itis far enough back from the shore to 
ye almost free from Fogs. At the same time it is 
in full view of the Beach, and opposite the Old 
Orchard House. Wide piazzas extend around the 
entire house. The nouse contains 200 rooms. 

An orchestra will farnish music for the season, 
and entertainments of a high character will be 
ore from time to time. he ball-room is the 
argest connected with any summer resort in New 
England. 

shave been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day, according to the size and location of rooms. 
Special terms will be made to parties taking 
rooms previous to August Ist. For further infor- 
mation address 


CHESTER BALL & CO., 
Proprietors. 


The Drink of Our Forefathers, 
OLD-FASHIONED 


New England Cherry Bounce, 


ADE from the Wild Cherry Juice and Pure 
N vine 4 It is a delicious tonic and a sure 
cure for all species 
Don’t go to the country or 
bottle. Price 8 cents 
FISHER & FAIR 





of summer complaints. 
without a 


er bottle. 
ANKS, 19 Exchange St. 














Carpets Cleaned §()§ 
3c. per Yard. 


Orders 








TON CARPET GLEANING CO. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 


by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting. Sewing and Laying. 


July 5 to Sept. 20. Leave Lincoln Wharf, Boston, 
on new steamer KENNEBEC, of the Kennebec 
| Steamboat Line, Friday evening at 6 o’clock, arrive 
at Popham Beach Saturday morning at 4 o’clock. 
Leave Popham Beach at 6.30 Monday evening and 
arrive in Boston at 5 o’clock Tuésday morning, 
iving three full days at the Beach. Fare for the 
und Trip, including board at eitier the “Ocean 
View” or “European” Hotels, $6.00. First-class 
accommodations. 
Dates of Excursions, July 5, 12, 19, and 26, 
August 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30, Sept. 6,13 and 20. Pop- 
ham Beach has the finest scenery in the country 
and first-class hotels. For further particulars and 
tickets apply to C. H. HYDE, Agent Kennebec 
Steamboat Company’s Office, Lincoln Wharf, 
Boston. 


HOTEL SORRENTO, 


SORRENTO, MAINE, 
NEAR BAR HARBOR. 


Now open for permanent ani transient guests. 
Finely furnished rooms, first-class beds, a cuisine 
no for its superiority, electric lights, pure 
water and perfect drainage; delightfully located, 
commanding a wide ocean view and grand moun- 
tain scenery. Every facility for driving, yachting, 
sailing, Sshing, ames, etc. Music furnished by 4 

rofessional orchestra. 
4 For plans and prices address FRED.C.CAMP, 
Manager, Hotel Sorrento, Sorrento, Me. 


Frenchman’s Bay & 
Plans may he had| we. Desert Land and 
also at 17 Milk Street, Water Co., 
Room 2. Proprietors. 








CUSHING HOUSE, 





PILLING’S WORLD'S MUSEUM. 
The Great Resort. 


Admission 10 cts"g 





NEW YuRK HOTELS. 


uion Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located fn 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and sanitary improvements, and are elegantl fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and ng 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur- 
assed by any in the country. Ho:se-cars to and 
from amon every — of the city pass the 
¢ every few seconds. 
at DAM & DE REVERE, Proprietors. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, <- - Proprietors 


ST. DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 























HINGHAM, MASS. 


|& comfortable home can be found atthe above | 
house for the summer; good stable connected. 


GEORGE CUSHING, Proprietor. 


‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
(EUROPEAN PLAN.) 


Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - ’ 


Proprietor 


foe 
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TES. | ter, recited an original poem entitled ‘‘After 
PASHING BY |the Flood,” at a festival held in Danbury, 
The golden moments in the stream of Conn,, for the benefit of the Johnstown | 
life rush past us and we see nothing but sufferers. 
sand; the angels come to visit us, and we | Through the 
only know them when they are gone. | Belle R. Myers, President of the Equal 
The first condition of human goodness it | Suffrage Society of Bloomington, Ind., four 
something to love; the second, something | deaconesses have been added to the board 
to reverence. |of Deacons of the Presbyterian church of | 
What greater thing is there for two | thet city. Mrs. Myers is one of the num-| 
human souls than to feel that they are | ber. 
joined for life—to strengthen each other in| Miss Alice Fisher was commeinorated by 
all labor, to rest on each other in all sorrow, | appropriate exercises at the Philadelphia 
to minister to each other in all pain, to be | Hospital, where she organized the Training 
one with each other in silent, unspeakable | School for Nurses. A portrait of Miss 
memories at the moment of the last parting. | Fisher by Miss Alice Barber was presented 
—(teo. Eliot. | to the hospital. 


_ BOSTON COMMON VALTH. ; 


instrumentality of Mrs. |, 





@ead for Descriptive Pamphlet. _ 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 82 Union St., Boston 


—-— 





Miss Mary Ayres, of California, a girl of 
fourteen, won the prize offered by the San 
Francisco Examiner to the public school 
pupil of that city who should pass the best 
examination. The prize was a free trip to 
the Paris Exposition. The offer was made 
in the winter, and the decision was reached 
about ten days ago. 

The University of Texas is co educational 
in all its departments. It is a proved suc- 
cess. The moral influence is great and ben- 
eficial in both sexes. 

In Prof. Mary W. Whitney’s ‘‘Women in 
Astronomy,” after alluding to Mrs. Mary 
Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel in a 
most interesting manner, turns across the 
water, and alludes to Miss Agnes M. 
Clarke, author of ‘‘The History of Astron- 
omy in the Nineteenth Century,” a woman 
of great astronomical learning. This book 
has become a standard of reference, and is 
used as a text book in some of our leading 
colleges. Miss Clarke is a frequent con- 
tributor to Nature and to the regular astro- 
nomical journals. 

In the observatory of Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., the assistant is a woman, 
and it is said that she assumes the entire 
charge of the time service connected with 
the observatory. A lady who for several 
years acted as assistant in the observatory 
of Madison University, under Prof. Holden, 
is now engaged in astronomical work with 
her husband in South America. 

Mrs. Logan, when she returns from Eu- 
rope, will edit a magazine devoted to the 
interests of women. 

Mrs. Napier Higgins, author of an elabo- 
rate ‘‘History of the Women of Europe of 
the XV. and XVI. Centuries,” has just 
been elected a member of the English Royal 
Society of Literature. She is the first 
Lady Fellow of the society since the days 
of Hannah More. 

Miss Dahl has passed the pharmaceutical 
examination, and will be the first woman 
pharmacist in Norway. 

Miss Lois Royce, the young school-teacher 
who lost both her feet in consequence of her 
heroic fidelity to her pupils during a bliz- 
zard, can now walk on the artificial feet 
sent to her. She is doing well in her stud- 
ies at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia., 
where she is taking a four years’ course. 

Florence Nightingale is sixty-nine years 
of age and an invalid, but she has written a 
letter of sympathy for the Johnstown suf 
ferers with her own hand. She seldom 
leaves her house nowadays, but keeps up a 
lively interest in all that is going on, and 
attends to an enormous correspondence 
from all parts of the world. 

Miss Salini Armstrong, M. D., will have 
charge of the Woman’s Medical Missionary 
Training School about to be opened by the 
Methodists in Bombay. Dr. Armstrong is 
a graduate of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, and acquired a valu- 
able hospital experience as physician in the 
New England Hospital in Boston. 


Miss Mary A. Brigham who was killed in 
the accident on the Consolidated Road near 
New Haven, has been for over a quarter of 
a century one of the best known teachers 
of Brooklyn and has given instruction to 
the daughters of the most prominent peo- 
ple of that city. 

Mile. Marie Pierre, who has just taken 
the degree of M. D. in Paris, was a very 
brilliant student, accomplishing in four 
years what most men take six, eight and 
sometimes ten years to go through. She 
is said to be very popular with the hospital 
patients because of her care and gentle- 
ness, and she is also noted for her kindness 
to animals. She is expected to be a strong 
recruit to the anti-vivisection party. 

Miss Cora E. Smith took for the topic of 
her graduating essay at the recent com- 
mencement at the University of North Da- 
kota, ‘“The Position of Women in America.” 
Goy. Mellette was present, and it was this 
essay that called out from him the strong 
expressions in favor of woman suffrage 
which were widely quoted. Miss Cora E. 
Smith will begin the study of medicine this 
fall at Boston University. She has already 
taken the degree of Bachelor of Science at 


the University of North Dakota, and that | 


of Bachelor of Elocution at the National 
School of Blocution and Oratory in Phila- 
delphia. She has also been for years 
instructor in reading and voice culture at 
the University of North Dakota. 

A union for midwives has just been 
founded m Christiana, Sweden. 

The daughter of the Chief Justice of the 
United States is to enter a law office, and 
study for the legal profession. 

Rey. Lotta Crosby, a Universalist minis- 


The Woman's Journal giyes a pleasant In | ——— 
| Memoriam of Maria Mitchell. Years ago, | any other material upon which to stand in 
|the writer thereof was her guest in the | one’s wet bare feet directly after coming 
observatory of Vassar, where she had her | from the tub. 
residence apart from the main college!  [t is said that champagne corks cost four 
buildings. lcents each. A good cork isa great factor 

She says, we attended the ‘‘Dome Party” |in the champagne industry. Three years 
|given by Prof. Mitchell every year to her | ago one of the biggest champagne houses 
|class in astronomy. These were the picked | jn France lost nearly seventy-tive per cent. 
students of Vassar, for astronomy was con- | of its exportation to America that year 
sidered a ‘hard elective,” and girls who | because the corks used were of poor quality. 
were not very bright generally chose a | Since then they have purchased none but 
|‘*soft elective” instead. The party was | the best of corks. The quality of a cork is 
jheld in the dome chamber under the big | told by its close grain and its marvellous 
|telescope. ‘The entertainment in addition }expansion after it is withdrawn from the 
|to the material refreshments, consisted of | pottle. 
innumerable squibs of original verse, com- ‘*The Alpine Fay” is the latest translation 
posed by the professor and her students, | by Mrs. A. L. Wister from the German of 
and fired off one after another amid great| , Werner and published by the Lippin- 
|mirth and applause. It was a scene not t% | cotts. It isa sketch of the work of an 





be forgotten, the crowd of beautiful, bright- | Alpine engineer, and the generous amount | 
| eyed, laughing girls, and the stately gray- | of love-making which Werner always puts | 


| haired professor in the midst of them, like |jnto his books is relieved by fine descrip- 
| a granite sun-dial ina rose-gardam. When | tions of the scenery of the Alps and astrong 
|the entertainment drew to a close one of picture of an avalanche which wrecked the 
the girls mounted a flight of steps, and | new bridge thrown over a chasm, but un- 
sang to the tune of ‘John Brown” a stu- | rayelled the tangled web of the novelist’s 


which the English language was ransacked | hopelessly separated. It is a good story, 
and grammar set at deflance to express | despite the tendency tu sentimentality which 
what a good woman she was. The whole | mars most of modern German fiction. 
crowd joined enthusiastically in the chorus It is said that the Duchess of Portland 
at the end of each verse: has never removed the famous pearl neck- 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah, lace — originally belonging to Mary of 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah; it was given her by the duke. 
Weed wreane Chad Ge in! About 30,000 people a day go up the Eiffel 
This “Good Woman Song” was always | Tower. Of these betWeen 3000 and 4000 go 
| sung at each Dome Party, and itis as the/to the top. Onan average a person has to 
|good woman rather than as the famous | wait about an hour to go up in a lift. 
{astronomer that those who had the happi- The making of a horse car line from 
| ness of knowing her personally think of | Cairo to the Pyramids is likely to become a 
her today. She was wholly free from pre- | completed fact before long. The money to 
tention and from the diseased craving for | be paid for the government concession has 
prominence and praise that so often mars an | been actually handed over to the official 
otherwise fine character. She had the! concerned, and preliminary operations have 
Quaker simplicity, conscientiousness and already commenced. 
straightforwardness. She was fearless in 
her advocacy of good causes. 





gested ‘‘The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Ben- 


efit Association.” Its object is to furnish Society in London. This ape is liable to 
pecuniary aid to its members. understand the significance of spoken lan- 

The greatest revolution of modern times guage to a remarkable extent, though her 
is the granting by the late absolute monarch attempts at vocal response consist only of 
of Japan a constitution to his subjects, |three different grunting noises, one of 
which makes the empire today one of the | which she employs to show assent, one for 
most enlightened and on-looking of the | dissent and one to express recognition of 
nations of the world. As the best wisdom | favors. She has been taught to pick up 
and counsel of Europe was sought by the | from the bottom of her cage and deliver to 
Mikado in preparing the constitution,’ so | her instructor any number of straws which 
likewise has the empress in organizing a may be demanded up to five. In counting 
college for women in Tokio, called to her|these small numbers she rarely makes a 
service two women from England, France, | mistake; but efforts to teach her to count 
Germany and America, respectively, to form | up to ten have been less successful. She is 
a liberal representative committee to direct usually accurate in handing out six or 


~—-Unity. eight or nine or ten she becomes more and 
Plato called anger the nerves of the mind | more uncertain. It is evident, however, 
because, as it may swell and be made more | that she understands these sounds to signi- 


ness and good nature. 


Mary Gordon Duffee, the authoress, lives | than eleven.—New York Sun. 
with her aged mother in a ruined frame 


Blount Springs, Ala. Miss Duffee is now mother, who died at the very time that her 
—_ fifty years old, and is very eccentric. | son was completing his area feat of killing 
Of late years she has depended almost! six bulls in the course of one bull fight. He 
entirely on the charity of her kind-hearted |is said to have spent more than fifteen 
neighbors. thousand francs on the ceremony, and the 
rs. M. Thoresen, one of the most popu-| funeral car was drawn by eight superb 
lar writers of fiction in Sweden and Norway, | black horses. But the popular feature of 
and the mother-in-law of Henrik Ibsen, | the funeral was the attendance of Frascuelo 
recently celebrated her seventieth birthday. | himself attended by every espada of note in 
Secretary Rusk has appointed Mary Ann Spain—Hermosilla, Machio, Pector, Valen- 
Dougherty to the position of laborer in the | tin, Lagartijo. Valdermoro—there were all 
seed division of the Agricultural Depart-|there. The coffin was borne to the car by 
ment at a salary of $1.50 a day. Mes. | eight banderilleros, and the crowd in the 
Dougherty will be remembered as the sub- | streets was enormoas. 
ject of one of President Cleveland’s pension | The antiquity of dolls has lately been 
vetoes, & case that attracted the attention proven at Rome, where there was found in 
° Soa en teats * ae ng - , |a@ sarcophagus, containing the skeleton of a 
e uis | youn . 
of Lorne will probably be appbinied ~~ | yo ag a wooden doll with jointed arms 
governorship of Victoria, a post which is| Mrs. Maud Howe Ellicott and Mrs. Flor- 
| regarded as first in importance after that ence Howe Hall have undertaken to write 
ar tke hjes Pad oo heme t - fe pte | full account of the life and education of 
2 iv Laura 
so far aiih her own Goan ng | their father’s pupil, D. Bridgman. 
man with an artificial face has been | or papers relating to their subject, and will 
attracting much attention at an English | carefully aaper all ecnenhe and re- 
watering-place. He had an artificial cheek, | turn them to the senders. Mrs. Hall's ad- 
eye and palate, fitted by a surgeon of | dress is Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 
Bristol. He eats without the slightest} Women composers have better opportu- 
difficulty. and speaks distinctly. nities in France, or else the muses have 
Big sheets of cork a little less than half | been more kindly to them than elsewhere. 
| ninch thick are used in bathrooms, be-/Two French ladies—Mme. Grandval and 
cause, it is said, they are pleasanter than! Mile. Charminade—have won distinction in 











dent song in honor of Prof. Mitchell, in| plot and united the lovers, who seemed | 


Orange—from her fair neck since the day | 


Professor Romas has been making some | 
lk interesting observations on a very intelli- | 
The needs of those past labor, have sug- | gent female chimpanzee which has been for | 
six years in the menagerie of the Zoological | 


the higher education of their sex in Japan. | seven straws, but as the numbers run up to | 


intense by sourness and ill-nature, so it | f be 

’ y numbers larger than those below them, | 
may be slackened and remitted by gentle-| for when asked for them she always gives | 
some quantity greater than six and less | 


Madrid has not for a long time seen such 


cottage which sits perched on the very/a funeral as that which Frascuelo, the fa- | 
summit of a picturesque mountain near|mous espada, has just given to his aged | 


They will be very glad to receive any letters | 








L. F, CROSBY, 
BROKER, 


New England Agent for 
| M. A. DAUPHIN. 


265 Washington St., Boston 


Reo. ft. 


N. B.—Any order sent tu this Agency wil! be 
treater with the same care and promptness as ai 
the home office in New Or!ans. 





France with high-class works. Better 
known than either is Miss Augusta Holmes, 
of Irish origin bat French by birth, natu- 
ralization and education, whose works have 
|had the honor of performance by the best 
‘orchestras of Paris, and who has won 
|prizes in competition with men of great 
lrepute. Her compositions for the voice 
lare set to her own words. She is credited 
with great independence of character, 
| which manifests itself in a virile originality 
lin her music, which is in turn tender, ar- 
dent and energetic. 
| The fibre of silk is the longest continuous 
|fibre known. An ordinary cocoon of a 
| well-fed silkworm will often reel a thovu- 
sand yards, and reliable accounts are given 
| by Count Dandolo of a cocoon yielding one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-five yards, 
or a fibre nearly three-quarters of a mile in 
‘length. This is an interesting fact for our 
lady silk-growers. 
| Mrs. Margaret Arnold of Washington 
| Court House, Ohio, has celebrated her 112th 
| birthday. 
Miss Hapgood in a letter to the Nation 
| names as the seven pillars upon which Rus- 
| sian literature has rested for the last thirty 
| years, Tolstoi, Turgeneff, Dostoyevsky, Ne- 
| krasoff, Gontcharoff, Ostrovsky and Salty- 
| koff. 

Among the Hindoos, there are some castes 
near Amedabad, in which widow marriages 
are allowed, and a girl can be given in sec- 
ond marriage without the ruinous expense 
considered necessary on the occasion of a 
first alliance. The parents, therefore, some- 
times marry a girl to a bunch of flowers, 
which is afterward thrown down a well. 
The husband is then said to be dead, and 
the girl as a widow can be married at mod- 
erate cost. 

An English magazine says, ‘‘A remarka- 
ble anecdote is told of the performance of 
|the “‘Fair Penitent” in the town of North 
Waltham, Norfolk, in 1788: ‘‘In the last 
jact, where Calista lays her hand on the 





| skull, a Mrs. Barry, who played the part 
was seized with an involuntary fit of shud- 
| dering, and fell on the stage. During the 
| night her illness continued, but the follow- 
|ing day she sent for the stage-keeper and 
| inquired whence he procured the skull. He 
| replied, ‘From the sexton, who informed 

him that it was the skull of one Norris, who 

twelve years before was buried in the 
|churchyard.’” That same Norris was her 
|first husband. She never recovered the 
| shock, and died in six weeks.” 
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| R. A. EVANS & SON! 
MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


| 
| The public are respectfully invited to call « 
| salesrooms and examine my stock. 

| References—Ivory R. Allen, Rev. J. Wagner, J. 
| U. Perkins, J.C. Loud, Chelsea, Mass.; Kev. M. 
| Trafton, Cam bridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 
| Boston, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass.; 
| Rey. L. B. Bates, East Boston, Mass.; Leonard 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Cooper, Lynn, 
Mass.; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; R. L. Day, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
| Mass.; D. R. Emerson, Newton, Mass 

| 


123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
| NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


WATER BUGS 


Granite Polished Work a Specialty. 
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ROACHES 
Clear them ont wi our 
EXTERMINATOR. 


No dust. No trouble to use. 

money fetuntiod aie. BY 
r - 50c, By 

“SARNARD & co., 


459 Washington st. 
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"LIBERTY. SQUARE “$400 


DINING ROOMS. ‘eee 


MISS K. A. BOLTON, Proprietor. 


woazas 


SURRENDER. 


| Take all of me—I am thine own, heart, soul, 
Brain, body—all; all that Iam or dream 
Is thine forever; yea, though space should teem 
With thy conditions, I'd fulfil the whole— 
| Were to fulfil them to be loved of thee. 





DOR 





A SPECIALTY MADE OF SALADS. 


Everett Spring Water Served to Patrons. 


he | 





| 
107 WATER STREET, BOSTON. | 


OUR CELEBRATED 


If you a have Dyspepsia take 3 


Hall's komat vigratar 


If you are troubled with Nervousness take 


Hams Aromatic —{nvigorator. 


If you are subject to Headaches take 


Hams Aromatic {nvigorator. 


if you have Kidney Complaint tak 
Inuiencatar |Under United States Hotel, 


Ham's Aromatic (nvigorator, ‘No. 38 Park Square, 
i 709 a to cure yourself of Intemperance take | (iq 45 Green treet, 
Ham's Aromatié Invigorator, |No. 2164 Washington st. Roxb'v 


If you want health and vigor take No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


Hams Aromatic — Invigorator. Aida 


For Sale by all Druggists. | PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, 
HEATH & MURRAY, Gen.N.E.agents| “EU GORTYN? pH ADELPHIA 

277 Washington Street, Boston. 4 

ToT eke BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D. C 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO. 


MAKERS OF 


The Crawford Shoe. 


CRAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 


Crawford Shoe Stores 


ies 611 Washington St. Boston, 
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For Sale by 


Grocers and Marketmen, 


\C. 8. OBER & co. 


Manufacturers, 














STOPPED FREE 


Insane Persons Res 
Dr. KLINE’ s Restore’ 
ERVE R 


SMOKE .C. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
FACTORY—376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


rat 





ise . 
they paying express —— on —— when 
asad ae P.O. — ress of 
tpbie Pa 


Arch St. 
AUDS 


See Druguews BEWARE OP IMITATING ip 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A reliable place to have your Carpets and Rugs 
carefully ‘and thorougtily 3 cleaned, refitted and laid. 
Hair Mattresses, Feather ey ‘and Pillows ren 
ovated in first-class manner. ou are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo Bugs, Wau 3ugs or Roaches, 
call atthe ‘ COMMONWEALTH” STEAM CAR- 
|P£T BEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 
Largest, cleanest and best equipped shop n the 
State. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We beg leave to inform you that 
our SPRING WOOLLENS are now 

« ithin 10 mi 
land; under good cultivation: within 10 minutes | ready for inspection. Orders for 
15 munutes from steam cars. Fine  estate|al) grades of Garments will be 














Herbert E. Small, M.D. 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 


| 

Office Hours from 1 to 4, and 
7to9 P. M. 

Sundays from 4 to 6 P. M. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








ARM TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of | 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and tillage 








Ch, love !—were to love me but a way 
To kill me—love me, so to die would be 
To live forever. Let me hear thee say 
| Once only, “Dear, [ love thee”—then all life 
Would be one sweet remembrance—thou its king; 
| Nay, that thou art already, and the strife 
| Of twenty worlds could not uncrown thee. 
| O Time! my monarch to possess his throne, 
| Which is my heart, and for himself alone. 


Cdora Preparations. 


Opora BatH PoOwpER, Boxed, 8 ounce, 
50 cts. 16 ounce, $1.00. 

OpoRA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 

Opora TootH PowpeEr, 25 cts. 

Opora SacHet PowpeEr, 25 cts. 

Opora Face PowpeEr (jlesh or white), | 
25 cts. 


Bring 


—Ametie Rives. 
TEMPERANCE. 


The rural press of Nebraska is said to be 


preserving the beauty of the complexion, teeta | SOlidly in favor of the prohibitory amend- 
and hair. They completely furnish a toilet cage, | ment. 
and no lady can afford to be without them, as they | 


enhance the comfort as well as the beauty of the | Every Methodist minister in Chicago 


person. nache ie. ; los) 
Cobenihis 66 ecthiteed dai wavente: | t-a d on the subject of Sunday closing, 
e ‘ 





All the ODORA preparations are highly per- 
fumed and absolutety perfect in every particular, 


At druggists, or sent on receipt of price by the 


5 ty ee ee tines | Forty churches are represented in the 
4 W. C. T. U. of Montreal, Canada. This 


THE CHURCHILL 
IMPROVED BOOT, 


Cor. einai and Chariton ae NEW YORK | onion has a membership of 1348. 


| Memorial services for Mrs. Lucy Webb 
Hayes will be held 1 the local unions of 
the world’s W. C. T. U. on the 28th of July. 
This late date was Prides. so that distant 
unions in Canada and other countries might 
have time for preparation. 


Four special schools are being conducted 
in connection with the temperance conven- 
tion now in session at Lake sluff, Ml. 
These are the school of political science, of 
scientific temperance instruction, of econo- 
mic temperance and the W. C. T. U. school 
of methods. 

At the Missouri W. C. T. U. convention a 
salary of $1200 a year was offered to Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman, president of the state union, 
in appreciation of her most efficient service. 
This offer Mrs. Hoffman most emphatically 
declined, saying that her services as presi- 
dent would be free, as in the past. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
F. 8. CHURCHILL, 25 WINTER ST., 


BOSTON, next door to Chandler's. 

This boot is made on correct principles, from a study of 
the anatomy of the foot, and is unsurpassed for com 
fort and durability. It fits the most difficult foot, pre- 
vents or cures tender joints or corns by removing pres 
sure, and fs comfortable the firsttime worn. Ladies who 
have difficulty in procuring comfortable boots are invited 


to ca 
ALL 


Legislatures, local governments, and in- 
surance companies make regulations and 
exercise the greatest care to prevent fires. 
And yet the loss they occasion is $60,000,- 
000 per annum less than the amount paid 
by the consumers for cigars, and 886,500,- 
000 less than the total cost of tobacco con- 
sumed in smoke.—American Grocer. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, daughter of 
Lucy Stone Blackwell, has been made as- 
sociate superintendent of franchise for the 
national W.C. T.U. Miss Blackwell sends 
to press workers a bulletin of suffrage 
items similar to the bulletin of temperance 
items sent out py the press department. 


Ww. Cc. T. U. work among the colored 
women of Missouri is making rapid strides. 
The Harper union, of St. Louis, paying 
membership forty-three, during last year 
raised more than $1300, of whicn about , 
$1100 was used for the home for colored 
orphans. These women regularly visit the 
jails, workhouses and hospitals, caring for 
those of their own race found there. They 
have distributed 50,000 pages of literature 
and are prosecuting many other lines of 
work. 





LASTS LABELLED AND PRESERYED. 


#100 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For colic, spavins, riagbone 
cockle soints, contracted and 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, 
shoe boils, when first started, 
callous of all kinds; will cure 
in seven cases out of ten. Will 
relieve in every case, and will 
guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded, This Elixir 
is especially adapted for 
Rheumatism, Cholera 
Morbus and diarrhoea. 
Send for circular. 4 Merrimac 
street. Sold by Pruggtats and 
Grocers. 








Boston, 
Mass. 
— DEALER IN — 


"UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson’s 
Air Jet Tube 
Cleaners. Steam 
Blowers, etc., etc. 

1 Province Court, 

& 141-2 Province 

St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Nore.— For particu- 

lars of Steam Blower 

represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
tive circular to above 

tj , address. , 


A great deal is said by anti-prohibition 
papers about the failure of prohibition in 
Portland, Maine. Rev. John R. Crosser, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in that 
place, says there are no saloons there, in the 
common acceptation of the term; that 
liquor can be ob‘ained only ‘in dirty mean 
garrets and cellars, kept almost entirely by 
foreigners,” and that a stranger, “unless 
acquainted with the dark and dangerous 
ways of the devil,” would hardly be able to 
get any liquor in the city. In the rural dis- 
tricts prohibition is entirely effective. 
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The New York Star in a recent issue gave 
an appalling account of women’s drinking 
places in New York city. How many 
Christian women would be utterly shocked 
to read of the ‘‘ladies’ bar’ at Maillard’s, 
of six tables fullof women ordering DRINKS, 
“absinthe cocktail,” a ‘‘pony of brandy,” 
‘champagne and sherry ;” or to hear of the 
women’s bric-a-brac store, where young 
girls and matrons indulge in all sorts of 


4 
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market for provucts. Address . i promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
Commonwealth Offige, 2% Bromfield Street. |We invite your attention to the fact 
rr hs that a large per cent. can be saved 

\ by selecting and ordering’ your |: 


LW, WHISKEY =" 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 
YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT | Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington St. 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 


BOSTON. 
9 ra PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


If You Are Dissatisfied 


With Your pele: mop & postal card for og cl 
aall and you will receive strictly pure milk, d 
ered at a seasonabie Soen, any where in leaoe, 
One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 
A. ie My BROWN, Lamartine st. Jamaica 





| 


| GEO. E. CROSBY & CO. 
Book Printers 


No. 383 Washington Street. 


aay Specialty made of Pamphiet, Law and So. 
rintingof ali kinds, and General Jobbing 


; 
| 





liquor from beer and milk punch to whiskey 

‘Whose is faili: Brain ——, - 1 

haust Abs wer Prem ae Wa ‘may H and brandy. Yet the Star has not a word 

DES L LON-DUP ,UP ng. ca of censure for these practices but describes 
B.S. $8 &, uP Le Pate an the disgraceful scenes with apparant relish. 

being rapidly and Bontel BF | weak- 





ening losses and drains — &-, —. Af se 
eye ms cothes on medical endorsements, &c., F 
tefton or by mail) with 4 eminent doctors, FREE. 
j@ cured without pain or gperat ration. 
Faricocgle upre Clinique, 165 Tremont 8t. Boston. 


Office Hours from 9 to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 
and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 


~ Pp. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


_ CATERERS. 


ourrun®, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


NAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 


bie rompers American Ice Cream; French Pastry, 
French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 


SoutH BRAINTREE, July 19, 1886. 

Dr. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I have used your 
Elixir. It has cured me of a stiff knee that 
I had for eight years, that no other remedy 
would do. My wife would not keep house 
without it. We use it for a family medi- 
cine for old and young, both externally and 
internally. Your condition Powders are 
the best in the market. HeNkryY LEARNED, 
Cor. West and Franklin Sts. 


— Agents ‘wanted ‘to canvass for the 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 


commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 

















Publishing Compauy, 25 Bromfield Street, 


| Boston. 
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THE MIRROR. 


Loose fitting mousquetaire gloves with- 
out buttons are worn when travelling. 


A French waist has the neck cut a little 
low and in square tabs, which lie over frills 
of lace. 


The low toque without strings is the 
favorite for morning and general wear in 
the city. 


ribbon stripes, or else the lace waist has 
long bretelles of ribbons passing over the 
|shoulders and tapering to a point at the 
| waist line in back and front. 


used this year for gay and warm dresses 


| for the sea-side and mountains. These are 
| soft-finished pure wool flannels of very 


| light weight, and come in striped and small- | 


| figured grounds, with borders that givea 
| finish like rows of pinked cloth, or imitat- 


Bordered French flannels are the novelty | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| most anything that can be bought. It 


keeps the tecth brilliantly white and the 
gums hard and rosy. 

| Carpets may be greatly brightened by 
first sweeping thoroughly and then going 
|over them with a clean cloth and clear salt 
and water. Use acupful of coarse salt to 
|@ large basin of water. 


If the feet are tender or painful after 
long standing or walking great relief can 





JOSEPH GAHM, 
bial ecirEsaee 


MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER 


— AND — 


Arnold & Co’s Ogdensburg, N. Y., 


The thick percales are almost the only ing galloon, or intricate braiding patterns 


cotton fabrics that do not become ‘‘stringy” 
in damp sea-air. 


There are modistes who confidently predict 
the early revival of hoop skirts and old- 
fashioned flounces. 


Accordeon-plaited skirts require just 
three times the quantity of material needed 
for an ordinary plain skirt. 


Especial prestige attaches to shades of 
gray or dove color in gloves, probably be- 
cause not so hackneyed as tan and kindred 
yellowish hues. 


Mousseline de soie is used for full sleeves 
of summer dresses when a transparent 
fabric is required, and is newer than lace 
for this purpose. 


A generous supply of ribbons, if used 
with artistic skill, will transform 4 very 
sober and matter-of-fact summer gown into 
the most Parisian looking toilet. 


Blouse waists of silk, or of material like 
the skirt, are often worn for travelling. 
Black taffeta silk is the material of which 
many travelling dresses are made. 


Fashions in bodices or dress waists are 
changing again. Some of the newest ex- 
amples, ‘‘just received from Paris,” are 
totally unlike anything we have yet had 
over here. 


Not a bustle is to be seen, not the faintest 
suspicion of a spring, and the skirts of the 
newest gowns are made almost invariably 
with utmost simplicity of draping—long 
straight lines. 


The greatest latitude is taken in the 
skirts worn with fancy blouses, everything 
seeming to be thought appropriate with 
them from gingham to lace, especially for 
country toilettes. 

Bathing stockings are provided with 
cork or rubber soles, and are greatly pre- 
ferable to a shoe separate from the stock- 
ing, since the sand inevitably drifting be- 
tween, becomes very unpleasant. 


The yokes so fashionable for thin 
woollens and for cotton gowns are very 
shallow, not reaching quite to the armholes 
on the shoulders, and are round in front 
and back instead of being pointed. 


Full sleeves, especially the mutton-leg 
sleeves, with the wrinkles or folds extend- 
ing around the arm, are made very long, 
covering the wrists entirely ; shorter sleeves 
when very full are out of proportion, and 
have a bad effect. - 


Red is a favorite color for country cos 
tumes, and is worn in all wool fabrics, 
such as challi, cashmere, or serge, and in 
cotton stuffs, especially in striped or plaid 
ginghams,and in thick percales,with borders 
of white,cream, or black figures. 


Full straight skirts of lawn are gathered 
to a belt of lawn, and the ribbon belt and 
sash are then set permanently outside of 
this lawn belt. The skirt is put on after 
the waist is on, and there is no ugly open- 
ing between the waist and skirt. 


‘‘Casement” necks are merely the band or 
collar of the gown closed in the ordinary 
way at the throat, and an opening made 
below that, as deep and as wide as the 
beauty of the neck will allow. Around this 
opening, lace or gauze may be arranged in 
any way that the fancy may dictate. 


Surplice waists of thin dresses have the 
fulness from the shoulders prettily shaped 
into a pointed yoke by drawing ribbon 
through a casing made by facing an inch- 
wide strip from each armhole to a point 
lower down on the edge of the front. The 
ribbons meet at the point on the bust, and 
are tied in a bow. 


Another pretty tashion is to trim the 
neck, the edge of the yoke and the wrists 
with the material drawn in a small puff 
with a narrow double ruffle on each side of 
it; the front of the skirt then has a Span- 
ish flounce, trimmed at the top with a 
wider puff, edged each side witha raffle; 
this is pretty for lawns, cambrics, mull and 
challi dresses. 


Any pretty remnant of silk, brocade or 
satin that can be bought inexpensively wil 
make a long narrow bag in which to carry 
fan, gloves, and slippers when going toa 
party. Some party bags are made of very 
wide sash ribbon, with plush or velvet 
down each side, lined with surah at the 
top, and drawn up with ribbons to make a 
deep ruffle above. 


For full figures the smooth-fitted tailor 
waists are preferred, and even lace bodices 


in palms and Persian designs. 


New silver buckles for belts are made to | 
look dull as old silver, or else are so bright | da 
as to be almost white, but their novelty | hues 368-0 
consists in being made in flower designs, a The glory of a boiled fish is the sauce, 
row of daisies or forget-me-nots or rose | and there are any number of good ones to 
leaves forming the oval or sqnare usually | choose from. A good white sauce is the 
seen in clasps, or else a flat bunch of | basis of several others. A white sauce suf- 
flowers like those seen in silver brooches is | ficient in quantity for two pounds of fish is 
used, and the clasp 1s concealed beneath. | made by taking one tablespoonful of flour 


the right proportion. Have the water as 
hot as can comfortably be borne. 





|and one of butter, and stirring them over | 
White Victoria lawn blouses extend be-| ih. are until they begin to bubble, and 


then adding gradually one pint of boiling 
|water. Stir the sauce until it boils and is 
|perfectly smooth ana free from lumps. 
| Then season to taste with salt and white 
|pepper. Many think this sauce improved 
| by the addition of the juice of one lemon. 
To make a quart of sauce, double the quan- 
tity of ingredients. 

Cream sauce is made by using for the 
| white sauce one-half pint of milk or cream 
| with a half-pint of hot water instead of all 
|water. Anchovy sauce is white sauce 
| seasoned with salt, white pepper, and a tea- 
| spoonful of anchovy paste; and caper sauce 
|is the same, having two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped capers to season it. 

One of the prettiest looking sauces for 
boiled fish is colored with the coral of 
lobster. The lobster butter used for color- 
ing the sauce is made by putting the coal 
through a fine sieve with a pestle and mix- 
ing with it an equal quantity of butter. 
The lobster sauce is then made by adding 
to the white sauce salt, Cayenne pepper, 
and enough of the lobster butter to color it. 

A mayonnaise dressing, seasoned with 
chopped gherkins, capers, and parsley, is 
much esteemed by the French with fried 
fish, as is also a tomato sauce. To make 
tomato sauce, use one can of tomatoes, or 
one quart of fresh tomatoes, and a half- 
cupful of chopped carrot, and the same 


|low the waist line, and are snugly belted 
with an old-fashioned belt ribbon fastened 
by one of the new silver buckles. These 
waists are prettiest when made very full 
on the shoulders, with full mutton-leg 
sleeves, a turned-over plaited collar pointed 
low at the throat, and a plaiting turned 
back from the wrists. Notan inch of em- 
broidery is required, and the amateur dress- 
maker will find these blouses easy to fit. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


Pickles, well made, are better when a 
year old than at the end of six months. 





Cistern water may be purified by char- 
coal put in a bag and hung in the water. 


When butter is put into the ice-chest or 
refrigerator, cover it tight, and it will not 
absorb odors from the other contents. 


Cut flowers will retain their freshness 
much longer if a little salt and charcoal are 
added to the water in which they are put. 
The charcoal should be broken into small 
lumps. 





To regild moulding damaged by smoke 
| the tarnished places should be wiped or 
washed clean, then sized with a thin white 
glue size, and the leaf applied while the 
size is tacky. 


Stains on the hands from acid, fruit or 
| pickles, can be removed by washing in 
clear water, wiping lightly, and while yet 
moist, striking a match and shutting the 
| hands around it so as to catch the smoke. 


To preserve lemons put alaver of dry, 
fine sand, an inch in depth, at the bottom of 
an earthenware jar. Place a row of 
lemons apon this, stalks downwards, and 
be careful that they do not touch one an- 
other. Coverthem with another layer of 
sand, fully three inches in depth, lay on it 
more lemons, and repeat until the jar is 
full. Store ina cool, dry place. Lemons 
thus preserved will keep for months. 


Legs of mutton, sirloin of beef, steak, 
veal curlet, pork chop, contain as much as 
70 to 75 per cent. of water. There are 
some vegetables which contain much more 
water, viz, viz., potatoes, turnips, cab- 
bages and carrots; but there are other vege- 
tables which contain less water. . Oatmeal, 
for example, conts. 5 or 6 per cent. ; good 
wheaten flour, barley meal, beans and peas, 
14; rice, 15; and good bread, 40 to 45 of 
water. 


Corners in rooms are a little hard to fur- 
nish if one’s supply of cabinets and oc- 
casional tables happens to be limited. A 
pretty fashion, however, is to fit up odd 
corners with little cases for books, which 
always look well in a room. A carpenter 
can put three shelves in the desired corner, 
placed about sixteee inches apart. They 
should be of black walnut or plain oak, 
coated with copal varnish. Little curtains 
of some dainty Indian gauze, in coloring 
to correspond with the furniture, may be 
used with advantage, and will look very 
|charming. The top of this little book case 
may be ornamented with a few choice 
pieces of china or bric-a-brac. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 
Salt and water clean willow furniture. 


Salt in whitewash will make it stick 
better. 


Wash the mica of the stove doors with 
salt and vinegar. 


Brasswork can be kept beautifully bright 
| by occasionally rubbing with salt and vine- 
| gar. 


Damp salt will remove the discoloration 
of cups and saucers caused by tea and care- 
less washing. 


When broiling steak throw a little salt 
on the coals and the blaze from dripping 
fat will not annoy. 

} 


| » Toclean willow furniture use salt and 
| water. Apply it with a nail brush, scrub 
| well and dry thoroughly. 


| If, after having a tooth pulled, the 








be had by bathing th i It and water. 
A handfal aE salt be amen of water is) INDIA PALE ALES& PORTER. 


Office & Depot, 125 Purchase St., 


Corner of Hartford, Boston, Mass. 


‘Send for Price List. | Telephone 954 





| the doctor’s office yesterday, and asking the 


| 


| reason, was enlightened as follows: ‘That 


|book was drawn from —— library by a 


daughter of one of my patients. I thought 
from the peculiar odor arising from the 
volume that it had gone through a medical 
siege and, to gratify my curiosity,.I found 
where it had been. A lady who had re- 
cently died of diphtheria, had the book 
charged to her, which goes to show that 
she must have been reading it, even while 
the germs of diphtheria were in her system 
I knew as soon as I detected the peculiar 


|odor, that this book must have been read 


by some one suffering from a contagioud 
disease. I am of the firm opinion that has 
I not detected the peculiar odor, at least 
one of the family would have become ill 
—Exz. 





FARM NOTES. 


Carriage manufacturers are predicting 
that in the not distant future wooden 
wheels will be done away with, and stee! 
wheels substituted on account of the in- 
creasing scarcity of lumber for wheels. 


A good work among the fruit trees can 
be done by rubbing off new sprouts that 
start up where they are not desired, and 
among raspberries, blackberries and grapes, 
by pinching off the ends of the shoots. 


HOW TO CARE FOR A HARNESS. 





Some farmers act as though a harness 
needed no care. They buy a new one, use 


| quantity of tarnip, one small onion, a little | jt the first season when they go to town or 


| parsley, a sprig of sweet marjoram, a stalk | 


|of celery, ten cloves, a teaspoonful of 
| crushed bay-leaves, and one of salt, a half- 
| teaspoonful of black pepper, and a table 


| carry the milk to the factory; come home, 
| take it off the horse and throw it on a peg 
or a barrel, as the case may be. After the 
first season it is put to general use. It soon 


| Spoonful of flour and butter stirred until | becomes dry, hard, brown and stiff, and 


they bubble as for the white sauce. 
the ingredients, and let them simmer until 


too thick it may be thinned by water or 
broth. This sauce may be kept air-tight 
for a month or more. 

A simple sauce is made by mixing a cup 
of tomatoes with a good meat gravy, and 
seasoning it to taste. 


THE HEALTH. 
Eating onions and horseradish is claimed 
to relieve dropsical swellings. 


A teaspoonful of wheat charcoal, taken 
immediately after a meal,is an excellent 
non-medicinal remedy for heart-burn. 


One of the greatest causes of cholera in- 
fantum is technically khown as ‘‘tyrotoxi- 
con,” which is a poison found in stale milk. 
Mothers should remember this. 


If people must eat fried food, they should 
use a vegetable oil in its preparation, and, 
were salt more often substituted for butter, 
dyspepsia would be far less common. 


Ladies with delicate complexions, and 
skins which burn easily in the hot sun, 
should wear red veils. Blue veils, which 
are usually worn, afford but little pro- 
tection. ~ 


A mixture of ice and salt in proportion 
of one to one-half, applied to the head 
frequently, gives instant relief in some 
cases of acute headache. It should be tied 
up in a small linen cloth, like a pad, and 
held as near as possible to the seat of the 
pain. 

To REMOVE FOREIGN BODIES FROM THE 
THROAT.—It has been found that for foreign 
bodies in the throat, such as pieces of meat, 
etc., a simple mode of relief is to blow 
forcibly into the ear. This excites power- 
ful reflex action, during which the foreign 
body’is expelled from the trachea. 


| The best time to bathe is just before 
| going to bed, as any danger of thus catch- 
|ing cold is avoided, and the complexion is 
|improved by keeping warm for several 
| hours after leaving the bath. A couple of 
jpounds of bran put into a thin bag and 
| then in the bath-tub is excellent for soften- 
|ing the skin. It should be left to soak ina 
|small quantity of water several hours be- 
| fore being used. 


A well known physician will not permit 
| the members of families he attends to read 





}a@ book taken from any circulating library, 


Mix | then breaks, in half the time it would had 


| it been cared for properly. Speaking of 


cooked enough to put through asieve. If | this way of using a harness, a writer in the 


Western Liveryman says: 

A harness that has been on a horse's back 
several hours in hot or rainy weather be- 
comes wet, and If not properly cleaned, the 
damage to the leather is irreparable, If, 
after being taken from the house in this 
condition, itis hung up in a careless man- 
ner, traces and reins twisted into knots, 
and the saddle and bridle hung askew, the 
leather when dried remains the shape given 
it while wet, and when forced into its 
original form damage is done to the stitch- 
ing and the leather. The first point to be 
observed is to keep the leather soft and 
pliable. This can be done only by keeping 
it well charged with oil and grease; water 
is the destroyer of these, but mud and 
saline moisture from the animal are even 
more destructive. Mud, in drying, absorbs 
the grease and opens the pores of the 
leather, making it a prey to water, while 
the salty character of the perspiration from 
the animal injures the leather, stitchings 
and mountings. 

It therefore follows that to preserve a 
harness the straps should be washed and 
oiled whenever it has been moistened by 
mud. Ifa harness is thoroughly cleaned 
twice a year, and when unduly exposed 
treated as we have recommended, the 
leather will retain its softness and strength 
for many years. 





Rides for Invalids.—16th Year. 


This practical charity, ‘‘Rides for Inva 
lids,” has been for the past 15 years a very 
important braneh of the benevolent work 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 


During this period about 20,000 invalids 
in needy circumstances in the various hospi- 
tals and homes of this city, and also from 
private homes, have been favored with car- 
riage drives in the suburbs of Boston. 

In addition to the above many thousands 
of round-trip harbor tickets have annually 
been distributed to invalids and convales- 
cents. 


Feeling the necessity of maintaining this 
practical benevolence the committee invites 
ali ladies, gentlemen and business firms in- 
terested to donate funds by which they may 
this year be enabled to carry on the good 
work to still larger results. 

Contributions of money to be used for 
this purpose may be sent to W. H. Baldwin, 


can be made up quite plain and apparently Mouth is filled with salt and water it will | inti such book has been exposed to the 


allay the danger of having a hemorrhage. 
Salt as a tooth powder is better than al- 


lengthened by being composed of length- 
wise rows of insertion alternating with | 


president Y. M. C. U., 18 Boylston street, 
| sun and air for twenty-four-hours. I found | Bostop, marked ‘‘Rides for Invalids,” for 
a volume “‘airing” near an open window in | Which receipts will be forwarded in return. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
THAT Boy. 


Through the house with laugh and shout, 
Knees threadbare and elbow out, 
Mamma hears with anxious doubt, 

That boy. | 


Vain are all the lessons taught; 


Gentile manners learneth not 
That boy. 


Thus she muses, while she tries | 
To soothe the wakened baby's cies; 


While to other mischief bie \children. When a little one was asked by | 8™®Y jacket of cashmere trimmed with 
ant ~ her proud mother to read her last compo- 

y- | sition to the minister she began: ‘‘The cow 

;is the most useful animal in the world,” 
Looks to the fuure for her child, and then, remembering the minister's 


With aching head, this mother mild, 


Still heedless, yells in accents wild, 
That boy. 


she hears the dead, unearthly tone, 

And stifles something like a groan. 

To some bad end will surely come 
That boy. 


Patient mother, wait awhile; 

Summon back thy loving smile; 

Soon will graver care beguile 
That boy. 


Soon the boy “with cheek of tan” 

Will be the brawny, bearded man. 

If thou wouldst trust and honor then 
That boy 


Trust him now, and let thy care 

Shield bis soul from every snare 

That waits to capture, unaware, 
That boy. 


And when, though worn and oft distressed, 
Thou knowest that God thy work has blessed, 
Then trust with him for all the rest, 
That boy. 
—St. Louis Observer. 
KITTY'’S SHOPPING. 


—eo— 


When Kitty was only four years old, she 
used to go shopping for her mother. 

The grocery was atthe corner, not far 
away, and Kitty’s mother would stand in | 
the doorway, and watch her little girl until 
she reached the store. The groceryman | 
liked to have Kitty come, but he was a great | 
tease. If Kitty asked for sugar, he would | 
try to persuade her she wanted starch ; and | 





if she wanted starch, he would insist it 
must be soap. But little Kitty would shake 
her head and stand by the ‘sugar, sugar, 
sugar, sugar, sugar,” which she had been 
saying to herself ever since she left home, | 
or tothe ‘‘starch, starch, starch,” until, 

finally, Mr. Jones would give her what she 

wanted. Then he would stand in his door- 

way and look after her; for he really liked 

the littie girl. 

“One morning her mother said, ‘‘Now, 
Kitty, I want you to go to Mr. Jones’s and 
tell him to give you a nice little spring 
chicken, dressed.” 

So Kitty tied on her new bonnet and 
started off, saying to herself, ‘‘Sp’ing 
chicky d’essed, sp’ing chicken d’essed.” 

‘‘What does my little girl want this morn- 
ing?” said Mr. Jones, as she came in. 

‘‘My mamma say she want sp’ing chicky | 
d’essed.” 

“Oh, a spring chicken dressed. Well, 
now, Kitty, ‘‘isn’t this a tine one?” 

Here Mr. Jones winked at some big 
people in the grocery. You have seen big 
people wink when talking to little chiidren, 
just as Mr. Jones did, and have thought it 


ing, she sat down on the turkey and rested ! 
And, in this way, she got him home; but 
poor turkey! he was almost worn out! 


| gave the turkey a final pull through the 
_door-way, ‘‘there’s your sping chicky, but 
| I lost his d’ess.” 


Mo 2 Bye ‘“‘sank” is the word,—put her 
nds up to her face, and shook until the : Y 
In one short hour they are forgot, \teene salfied Gowan ber chedee. Wee dhe correspondent, Mrs. Emily Crawford, she 


\really crying, or laughing, or what? 
| Kitty didn’t know.—St. Nicholas. 


| folding it up in a ball, over the head of the 


| they sing during the game : 





‘‘Mamma,” cried Kitty, panting, as she 


Funny Mamma! She sank down on a 


College to the Homeopathic Congress to 
meet in Paris on August 21, sailed for Eu- 
rope on Saturday. After leaving college. 
Dr. Rankin and her classmate, Dr. Jennet 


tice in Brooklyn. 


women during her visit to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. - According to that well-informed 








Van Baker of Bedford avenue, began prac- 


The Princess of Wales set an example to 


was only seen about in the one gown, a 


dark blue foulard with white sprays, and 


Pt Shete te the bonnet of black lace, trimmed with THE SWii SAFET y 
There is a great deal of natural tact in lily-of-the-valley. Her mantle was a bluish- 


presence, added, ‘‘except religion.” 
THE HANDKERCHIEF GAME. 

All join hands and form a ring around 
some smart little child who stands in the 
middle. Each holds a handkerchief in the 
right hand. They all join hands, holding 
them as high as they can and go around 
once and stop. Then they drop hands and 
stand still. Each one then throws her 
handkerchief as hard as she can, without 


child who is in the center. The one oppo- 
site throws it back and all the handkcr- 
chiefs are kept flying at once in a perfect 
storm. 

The child who is in the ring tries her best 
to catch one of the handkerchiefs as they 
fly across. This is no easy matter, as those 
in the ring try their best to prevent her by 
catching them and keeping them in rapid 
motion. When, at last, she succeeds, the 
owner of the captured handkerchief comes 
into the ring with her and they hold it up 
with their right hands raised and held high. 
The child who stood next to the loser of 
the handkerchief then leads the whole ring 
under the two uplifted hands and twice 
around. 

Then the first child takes her place in the 
ring leaving the other in the center and the 
handkerchiefs are taken in hand and the 
game begins again. These are the lines 


“Round and round in merry ring 
Little children march and sing; 
Seize life’s treasures as they fly— 
You can catch them if you try.” 


—[ Wide Awake for November. 





PERSONAL. 


It is now said that General Boulanger has 
seriously lost his heart on an English girl. 


Miss Kate Field is visiting at Newport. 


who were with her, were dressed alike, and 


The most popular and successful Cycle ever made. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
very simply. 


The birthplace of Elizabeth Barret- en eee “ee er Se 
Browning has been at length, says the 

American, placed beyond further contro. THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO.,Ld. 
versy. Canon Barrett, rector of Kelloe, a 

small village situated about half-way be- SSS Columtee Aven Beyer 
tween West Hartlepool and Durham, has For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 
discovered in the parish registers of the 

place an entry recording the baptism of the i 
poetess. It appears that she was born at 

Kelloe on March 6, 1806, and privately bap- The Steam Storage Power Car for street 
tized; she was, however, ‘‘received into car service, now in process of construction 
the church on February 10, 1808, when her by the Pullman Palace Car Co. of Chicago, 
brother, Edward B. Moulton Barrett was will soon be completed, and brought to this 
baptized.” city or vicinity and fully tested. It is 
Miss Caldwell, the foundress of the claimed. thas the advent of thas cer will 
Washington University, is engaged to pe e a hose iy the ya _ She pro- 
Prince Murat. Miss Caldwell is the young an ° a ™ rae si, ee ar ie ye oe 
lady who now enjoys the remarkable dis- ng ¥ res ae ae Pod f 4 mon k wes 
tinction of having given $300,000 to the ae Be aint ribs ore 9 ore 
Catholic church to erect at Washington the pees toe vey fait Lady og thas t he is Loh ge 
Catholic University of America. She and to at oie -s ate’ . oa gc srt Men: da 
her sister, Miss Lina, who by the way, gave : ripe rs y SRLS, Wares Ge Sirenmotances ; 
$50,000 for the university, are the daughters oo taki my] * ier Te wapere ts ipl ong 
of the late Shakespeare Caldwell of Vir- ©®% “*!™& Bre, trom ere seeeeve BOWSE, 
ginia. and alarming the passengers. 

Max O’Rell has made a contract with 

Major Pond to give his ‘‘show” fifty times Th a age py lagarenee 

in America, beginning early next January. |, Revieted. ed a she oar —_ -at-home 
He writes to his manager, ‘‘I intend open- poe ers - ee b » —_ of he summer 
ing with the following subject : ‘Max O’Rell table - . With y ——— comfor- 
will give an author’s cuuserie on Jonathan t - “4 rH sere th yor 7 © pinches the 
and His Continent.’ My other subject will ~ ~> d ragpines e at over cam Be the 
be ‘A Natural Gallery: Jacques Bonhomme, — 9 — cousmnarene traveler be fluent 
John Bull, Sandy McDonald and Brother be leek to *‘nail his man.” If you would 
Jonathan.’ I never call my show ‘a lecture.’ me mor re trade = love, , eee be 
People don’t care to be lectured—they pay Gea” tn wm ew pe nog — tensa gm 
to be amused.” in” and “ng ieosiont aaa hed wenn | 
Sam Wah Kee, the richest Chinaman in gavyed, annually, for an extra tines, Re oe 
New England, is worth about $100,000. He tion. See ad. on llth page. 

wants to go to China with his family for 

two years, and has been hanging about the — : 
Boston Custom House of late trying to 

prove to the authorities that he is not a| j ichi 

laborer. He fears that he will not be | Morning Star Publishing House 
allowed to land when he returns to this | 

country from China. Heis an importer and | 
wholesale dealer of Chinese staples and has 


surah silk and black lace. Her daughters, 








Steam Storage. 








MAKES A SPECIALTY OF 


Later in the season she will go to Richfield | made a fortune since he came to America. | 
Springs. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton was 

Sib eatiae 2st at the very smart garden party lately | 

The marriage of the Princess Louise and | SU¢5t # 

the Earl of Fife will take place at the |Siven by Mrs. Walton, the well-known 
chapel of Buckingham Palace, Saturday, | ®" pope tad st: Samadi, toes tena 

July 27. bers of the Salon in London. 1e hostess 


a 


was becomingly attired in soft white 

Mrs. Langtry, accompanied by her sister, | woollen material, with a floral pattern in 
Miss Breton, and her maid, sailed for | china blue, and carried a beautiful posy of 
morning on the Cnnarder Servia. 


Walt Whitman writes to a friend in New| cotton. Miss Jean Ingelow, Mr. Justin 
days, and am wheeled out ina strong wil- Hunt, Mr. William Blackwood and Miss 


other literary celebrities present. 


Francis Browning Owen, a nephew of 
Robert Browning, the poet, has lived in 
Detroit, Mich., for some years. He is a 
lawyer, and has written verses showing 


wreck.” 


The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, has given a unanimous call to Rev. 
W.H. P. Faunce of Springfield, Mass., to 











very qneer manners. However, little Kit 
didn’t see Mr. Jones wink; and, when he} 
took down a great turkey and showed her, 
she only said: ‘‘No, no; my mamma want 
a sp’ing chicky d’essed.” 

‘‘Now, Kitty, don’t you call this a spring 
chicken? What a fine fellow he is!” 

‘Oh, but he’s und’essed. My mamm 
want sp’ing chicky d’essed.” 

Then Mr. Jones laughed, and all the other 
people laughed. 

‘‘All right, Kitty, lll dress him. See!” 

Then Mr. Jones took brown paper, and 
pinned the turkey up so that only his legs 
nd long neck stuck out. 

‘‘Now, haven’t I dressed him nicely?” 

Kitty looked at the turkey doubtfully; 
but, remembnring that sometimes big 
people know best, she agreed that he was 
dressed very nicely. Mr. Jones then put 
the turkey in hey arms, and brought her 
hands together around him. the tips of her 
fingers scarcely meeting, while the neck 
was clinched under her chin. It was all 
Kitty could do to carry it; but she was a 
plucky little girl, and started bravely up the 
street. 

Of course, the first thing the brown 
paper did was to tear; then the turkey kept 
slipping down, down; and the tighter Kitty 
tried to hold it with her tired little arms, 
the more it slipped. Finally, it rolled to 
the pavement and shed all its brown paper. 
Kitty looked for a moment, and then tried 
to lift it; but it was too heavy. Suddenly, 
a bright thought came into her head. She 
took up the turkey’s legs, and started 
again, pulling it after her on the pavement. 





Kitty was delighted with her success, for | 


only think, when she became tired of pull- 





| 26th of July. 
a 


succeed Rev. Dr. Armitage, who resigned a| ,ome ability. Recently he has been going 


year ago. to pieces very rapidly from drink. Three 
Elaborate preparations are being made | ™onths ago he was sent to the House of 


golden wedding by the National Liberal | lease he has avoided liquor and has been 
Club. The celebration takes place on the | attending a series of religious revivals. He 
now announces that he has been converted, 
and will abandon the law to become an 
evangelist. On Sunday evening he preached 
a flery sermon. 

Carlotta Patti was noted for her prodigal 
charity. The poor who came to her never 
went away empty-handed and she never 
stopped to inquire whether the object of 
her generosity was worthy of it or not. At 
one time a companion remonstrated with 
her for giving handfuls of coin to every 
beggar she met, but the artist answered, 

Gen. Sherman ate a cheese sandwich on | “Suppose I should make a mistake by with- 
top of Pike’s Peak, Col. It is said to have holding my alms and thereby negiect some 
been the only time he ever ate in public | one who deserved aid? No, no; as long as 
| without having a band near by playing| ™y money holds out these poor wretches 
| “Marching Through Georgia.” : shall have it.” In every city in which she 
: : gave a concert the parish church nearest 
| The will of Miss Mary A. Brigham, the | her abode received offerings of wax candles 
| victim of the railroad accident at New 


and sums of money from her. 
| Have, leaves a trust fund of $10,000 for bire:Sow _ 
|her mother, from which eventually $1,000 B@™ Agents wanted to canvass for the 
\is to go to the Tolman fund of Mount Hol-| BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 
| yoke Seminary. commissions paid. Address Commonwealth 
Ata dinner party given to the emperor| Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
| Boston. 


It is now the plan for Mrs. Harrison to 
accompany the President to Bar Harbor the 
lust week in July, on a three days’ visit to 
Secretary Blaine. {[t will be their first visit 
to the Maine coast. 


Heloise Durant, of New York, has writ- 
ten a play that has the poet Dante for a 
hero. It is thought to be better for reading 
than for acting, however, and hgs been 
published in London. 








|and empress of Germany lately the hostess‘ 
|Countess of Waldersee, formerly Miss 
| Mary Lee, of New York, performed the 


‘ drop into a lunch room to snatch up a 
difficult feat of walking backward the| W© . 
| whole length of a high staircase, manag-|@Sty sandwich; but we find something | 


| ing her train with great dexterity. 


Dr. Belle Rankin, who was chosen as a 
| delegate from the Women’s Homeopathic | to the dyspeptically inclined. 











York: I am easier and rather better these | McCarthy, M. P., Mr. and Mrs. Flolman | 


low chair every day. But I ama bad old Fletcher (George Fleming), were among | 


for the celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s | Correction for a petty crime. Since his re- | 


THE RENOWNED 


BAGSTER 3} CXPORD 


TEACHER’S BIBLES. 


Europe from New York, last Saturday|deep red roses, her daughters wearing | 
pretty simply made dresses of vieu-rose | 


Fifty Styles and Prices, from 
95 ots. to $10.00. 


Fach Bible contains 340 pp. of invaluable helps to 
the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student. 
Every Bible sold at a discount of tem per 
cent. from the reguiar net prices ¢/ Me 
importers, and of publishers generally. 








SEND FOR 


Full Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price Lists, 


| AND ORDER YOUR BIBLES BY MAIL 
| ADDRESS 


|. N. FERNALD, 


| 457 Shawmut Ave. = «= Bostom 


| 


| _- FITZGERALD’S 
IMPROVED 


INVIGORATOR. 


This is nota patent medicine, but_a genuine pre- 
scription from the best oem! Dr. Orrin Fitz- 
gerald of the Medical Home, Alliston, Mass., (for- 
merly of Maine,) who has for years met with such 

marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
of organic diseases, bas at last perfected and 
brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 
IMPROVED INVIGORATOR, 
for the cure of the following diseases only: 
Bright’s Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
Prostration, Scrofula, Biliousness or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loss of Appetite, General Debil- 
ity, Stomach Troubles, Nervous Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Heart Disease, Exhausted Vitality, Rheuma- 
tism aud Neuralgia and all Diseases of the Blood. 
The leading physicians of all schools use Fitzger- 
ald’s Improved Invigorator in their practice with 
the same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where directions are carefully followed. 














amazingly like it when our good luck leads | For aale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
us to Miss Bolton’s dining room on Liberty | bottle. = for $5.00. Manufactured by 
Square. Her lunches are a haven of safety 


GERALD & CO., 
at Medical Home Labratory, Aliston, Mass. 
Ezra W. Kimball, Genera! Business Manager 
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Scott’s “Pet Marjorie.” 


There are few figures more worthy of a 
permanent place in the literature of ‘‘stud- 
ies” and ‘‘sketches” than that of the gifted, 
warm hearted child who, at seven years old, 
could repeat Constance’s speeches in ‘‘King 
John” to Sir Walter Scott “like one pos- 
sessed ;” and who was alternately poetess 
and mischief, plague and darling, to all 
about her. Marjorle Fleming was a real 
child. She died in 1811, when she was 
eight years old, and Dr. Brown drew his 
sketch of her partly from the remembrance 
of friends and relatives and partly from 
her own poems, letters and journals. These 
last are in their way inimitable.. There is 
very little of the ordinary precocious child 
in them. They are ungrammatical, badly 
spelled and naive to a degree. They skip 
from love to chickens, from ‘‘Tom Jones” 
to Presbyterian sermons, with bewildering 
rapidity, without a thought of posing or 
effect. The typical precocious child leaves 
behind her feeble imitations of her elders’ 
philosophy or blank verse—primitice of the 
kind which poor Bishop Thirlwall deplored. 
Marjorie Fleming’s poems are genuine child- 
ish jingle, and it is their genuineness which 
makes them irresistible. Was there ever a 
racier epitaph on ‘‘Three Turkeys Fair” 
than the following :— 


Three turkeys fair their iast have breathed, 
And now this world forever leaved; 

Their father and their mother, too, 

They sigh and weep as well as you; 
Indeed, the rate their bones have crunched ; 
Into eternity their launched ; 

A direful death, indeed, they bad, 

As wad put any parent mad; 

But ahe was mere than usual calm, 

She did not give a single dam! 


We have Dr. Brown’s word for it that the 
last line is ‘“‘saved from all sin” by the want 
of the final ‘‘n.” 

Here are a few extracts from ‘Pet Mar- 
jorie’s” Journal :— 

“In the love novels all the heroines are 
very desperate. Isabella (her elder sister) 
will not allow me to speak about lovers and 
heroines, and ’tis too refined for my taste.” 
‘‘Miss Egwara’s (Edgeworth’s) tails are 
very good, particularly some that are very 
much adapted for youth, as ‘Laz Laurance’ 
and ‘Tarelton,’ ‘False Keys,’ ete.” ‘Tom 
Jones” and Grey’s ‘‘Elegey in a Country 
Church-yard” are both excellent, and ‘“‘much 
spoke of by both sex, particularly by the 
men.” ‘IT lay at the foot of the bed, be- 
cause Isabella said I disturbed her by con- 
tinial fighting and kicking, but I was very 
dull and continually at work reading the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ which I could not have 
done if I had slept at the top. Iam read- 
ing ‘*The Mysteries of Udolpho;’ I am much 
interested in the fate of poor, poor Emily.” 
‘‘Lam now going to tell you the horrible 
and wretched pleague (plague) that my 
multiplication gives me; you can’t conceive 
it; the most devlish thing is eight times 
eight, and seven times seven is what nature 
itself can’t endure.” 

So the entries run on, dipping into all 
kinds of speculations, sentimental and theo- 
logical, and ranging from ‘‘Macbeth” to 
‘‘Newgate Calendar.” Suddenly their com- 
edy is all merged in the tragedy of the 
child’s illness and death. To the end she 
was her affectionate, impressionable, orig- 
inal self. Four days before her death, 
while her father was carrying her up and 
down, she repeated to him with extraor- 
dinary emphasis and power Burns’s lines 
beginning, ‘‘Why am [ loth to leave this 
earthly scene?” and almost her last request 
was to be allowed to write a poem ‘‘just 
this once.” It is impossible for the merest 
stranger to part with Pet Marjorie, as Dr. 
Brown has described her, without feeling 
something of that sense of loss which 50 
years after her death was still keen in those 
who had loved and trained her.— Pall Mali 
Gazette. 








Stories of extreme acuteness in the sense 
of smell are by no means rare in this gen- 
eration, says Listener in the Boston 
Transcript. Children, especially, are apt 
to be gifted with a sense almost as keen as 
that of animals. ‘The Listener has heard a 
perfectly authenticated case of a little girl 
who instantly detected the presence of a 
stranger in the house, and recognized the 
advent of friends, purely by the ‘sense of 
smell. Any article of clothing belonging 
to one she knew was identified by her at 
once; but she could identify at once a per- 
son whom she knew, even if the person 
wore clothing, every article of which was 
perfectly new, without seeing him. This 
sense, as keen as a dog’s, was not accompa- 
nied by any deficiency in other senses; but 
the child lost it in growing to maturity. 
Another little girl of the Listener's ac- 
quaintance could, at the age of four, dis- 
tinguish today’s newspaper from yester- 
day’s, and yesterday’s from that of the day 
before, by the smell of the paper, and this 
in the evening, and after the papers were 
perfectly dry. The experiment was often 
made by taking three papers of successive 
days, and cutting off pieces exactly alike 
from the corners. The child always cor- 
rectly identified each of them. But now 
she has reached the age of fourteen, the 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


four years old, always distinguishes his | 


father’s derby hat, which is exactly the size 
shape and color of his big brother’s, by its 
odor which is quite indistinguishable to | 
ordinary nostrils, ‘It smells papary,” the 
boy said, when asked to account for his 
accomplishment. } 


en } 
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Facts Worth Knowing. | 


No country house is really equipped for | 
the entertainment of guests, without a 
tuneful piano. The Boston Piano Company, | 


257 Tremont street, supplies fine instru- | 
ments fully warranted for eight years, at | 
terms which will be found phenomenally 
reasonable, as compared with other houses, 
Ornament your parlor and delight your 
guests by ‘securing one; and if the full} 
price is beyond your pursc, just now, hear | 
what Wilson & Co. have to say about pay- | 
ment on instalments. 


The ambition of your soul—to get into | 
print—can be gratified at very moderate | 
expense, by writing that little pamphlet | 
you have so long had in mind, and then | 
taking it to ‘Geo. BE. Crosby & Co., 383 | 
Washington street, who will promptly set | 
it up for you in clear type, and issue it in 
the best style of the printer's art. j 


Every scholar knows that ‘‘Excelsior” 
means still higher; but not every one 
knows the phrase for ‘‘still lower,” which | 
would be the appropriate motto for ‘* Wood- 
ward's Blue Store,” 40 Bromfield street. 
They can always discount for you any | 
price given elsewhere for medicines, per- 


} 











faculty has been lost. A little boy, too, 


fumes, soaps, ete. 
We are all agreed that our street car | 
service would bear a vast deal of improving; | 
and we are all, therefore, anxious to see | 
what the “Stored Steam” system of pro- 
pelling cars is going to do for us. A call | 
at the company’s office, 34 Broad street, | 
will help to satisfy our praiseworthy | 
curiosity. 


People tired of ‘‘pathies” have by no | 
means exhausted all that medicine has to | 
offer, as a visit to Dr. Solomon’s Botanical | 
Medica! Institute, 75 Court street, will cer- 
tainly convince them. The Doctor treats 
most ills that flesh is heir to, and many 
Bosion patients will testify to his success. 


The overwhelming majority against pro- 
hibition was doubtless dictated by a fear | 
that the voters might, under its reign, have 
to forego the delights of Hub Punch. Send | 
in your orders to G. H. Graves and Son, 
35 Hawkins street. 





A coon race ForAMSC WIA SSAGE 
And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 


22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Co 


is alongside of the counter of a DITSON COM- 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a 
summer tour may be profitably spent in examining 
our exceptionally good new publications, and se 
lecting for the fal! campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 
for), we name a few books out of many. 


Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat 
| ment of obs*inate cases—-Nervous Diseases, Debii 
Song Harmony (0 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. | ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Atiments, 
Royal Singer (60 cts. $6 doz.) Emerson. and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
American Maile Choir ($1 or $9 doz.) Tenney. | and to past patients. Also, instruction given in 
Jehovah's Praise ($1 or $9 doz.) Emerson. Massage. 

Concert Selections ($1! or $9 doz) Emerson. OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 


Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After 
noons. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus Classes : 


Or our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy Maid’ s Supper (20 cts. $1.80 doz.) Lewis 
Rainbow Festival (20 cts. $1.c0 doz.) Lewis. ~ a 


MOORE & WOODS, 


ROOFERS, 


Slate, Tin, Copper and Composition Roofs 


Applied and Repaired in the best manner. 
Tin Roofs Painted. 


Examine Our Superior School Music Books: 


Song Manual, Book I (30 cts.$3 doz.) Emerson. 
Song Manuel, Book 2 (40 c. $4.20 dz.) Emerson. 
Song Manual, Beok 3 (50c. $4 80dz.) Emerson. | 
United Voices (! 0 cts. $4.°0 doz.) Emerson. 

Kindergarten and Primary Songs (30c. $3 dz. 


Examine Our New Piano Collections: 


Popular Piano Collection ($1) 37 Pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection (§1.) 


And many others. Also 


No. 5 Province Ceurt, Ream 5, Boston. 
Popular Song Collection (¢1.) 37 Songs. 
Soug Ulassics (Sop. $1.) (Alto $1.) 50 Pongs. 


Seog taenet Sone aessor. | GRIFFITH'S 


Any book mailed for retail price. | 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. | ST FAM LAUNDRY 


K™ Agents wanted to canvass for the | 
BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. Cash 173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 
Address Commonwealth | All the new and improved Troy machines enable 
| us to execute every description of Laundry work 


in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY : 


commissions paid. 
Publishing Company, 25 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


HIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 


PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Etc. 


| 
| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 


| Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
| carpet-beating and naptha cleans‘ng. 

Senc postal for team to cali. Upwards of 
140 Branch offices located throughout the city 
| proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain and Dorchester. 

Send all orders to 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 





ICED NOW. 


R. G. MORSE & CO., 498 Albany Street. 


| ae dit Beis Ue | 
, ' ” } | Dr. U. K. Maro 
‘A hole’s a bad thing in a pocket,” and a | | DEAR SIR,—! wish to express to you the pleasure 
very much worse thing in your rubber boots. and entire satisfacti « » afirde d me uy fay ed 
Avoid holes, damp feet, pneumonia and ) istration of the Vegetahic Anesthetic in the case 


doctor's bills by sending your boots, rubber | 
and leather, in time, for repair, to the 
Boston Leather and Rubber Repair Shop, | 
63 Elm street. 


‘ ph | 
We need not sniff } 


Much longer, if | 
Colds and catarrh | 
Once treated are } 
By Dr. Burnham’s Inbaler Battery. Write | 
for testimonials and particulars to Dr. Burn- | 
ham, 390 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Patent medicine advertisements ordinari- | 
ly arouse in the minds of the readers a cer- 
tain amount of skepticism with reference | 
to their truthfulness. To avoid such doubt 
the F. E. C. Kidney Remedy Co. agree to 
refund any moneys paid for their specific 
in case of failure to cure. This is the true 
and honorable way in which to gain conti 
dence. 


Advice to Mothers. 
Mrs. WiNsLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup should 


always be used when children are cutting 


teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once; | 
it produces natural, yuiet sleep by relieving | 
the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘bright as a button.” It is very 
pleasant to taste. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 





Tne PorpuLaTION OF THE UNITED STaTEs. 
—The present estiinated population of the 
United States is 64,000,000. The rate of 
increase, exclusive of immigration, is es- | 
timated at 1.8 per cent per annum—about | 
100,000 a month. By immigration the in- | 
crease of population averages over 43,000 a 
month, or over half a million yearly. The 
aggregate annual growth from both causes | 
will not fall much short of a million and | 
three-quarters. The estimated foreign pop- 
ulation is not far below 14,000,000. 





Little Ethel had just commenced to study 
her catechism and her mother was hearing 
her say it. 

‘“‘Now, Ethel,” her mother commenced, 
‘“‘what must you do before you can have 
your sins forgiven?” 

‘I des,” said Ethel very thoughtfully, ‘-I 
des I must go out and commit the sin.”— 
Dr. Cuyler. 





Young lady sister playing the family or- 
gan. Six-year old brother queries, ‘‘I don’t 
think the organ knows that tune, do you, 
mother?” 





| use, and all other drug store goods, at 


jean Swedenborg Printing aud Publishing 
| Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 


| Ave. 


of the infant seven months old, Bron bgoge I omer: 
8 [ce ble i ated at your office yesterday. Although it occupiec 
Is accepta ile to your friends, no trouble over fifteen minutes, you keptthe child insenaible. 
in compounding, and much satisfaction in | to pain. With the advantage of perfect safety and 
servir entire absence of disagrecable after-effects, the 
abbas. Vegetable Anwsthetic certainly ought to be pre 
Sold in sealed bottles by GROCERS, | ferred to any other. 1 a you hag the opportu 
rus am mets intl . ’ | nity of testing and proving its merits. 
DRUGGISTS AND WINE TRADE every- |” Soars, traly, 
» » 
where, and by the proprietors, L. A. PHILLIPS, M. D. 


Jan. 18, 1885. 165 Boylston St., Boston 


G. H. GRAVES & SONS, BOSTON 


35 HAWKINS STREET, 


norrON xe Vegetable Vapor. 


NO MATTER TRADE MARK.) 


What you want from an apothecary store, you can 
save money by buying it at 40 Bromfeld st., Boston A perfectly safe and pleasant substitute for chlo. 
We sell all patent medicines, ail perfumes, all toilet | roform, ether, nitrous oxide gas and all other an- 
articles, all roots, barks and herbs, all oils, essen- | esthetics. Discovered by Dr U.K. Mayo, April, 
ces, tinctures, extracts and elixirs, absolutely pure | 1883, and since administered by bim and others in 
wines and liquors, selected especially for icinal | over 300,000 cases successfully. Compounded from 
} nervines, which form a powerful sedative, impart- 
| ing oxygen to the system to sustain life. (Nitrous 
| oxide gas as administered, is destitute of this life- 


Lower Reduced Frices 


| Than Thry Can Be Bought For at Any | giving property, and tends to produce convulsions 


Other Store on harth. 
PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS PUT UP 
FOR LESS THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 


}and suffocation, asphyxia and sometimes death). 
| The youngest child, the most sensitive lady, and 


PRIONS. | inhale this vapor with impunity. It stimulates the 
circulation of the blood and builds up the tissues. 


WOODWARD'S ! 
BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, | sions, recommended in midwitery and all eases of 


We Make This 40 May Know And | rat pees | ———_ O cengpanron * a dent - 
| ists and private families supplied wit s vapor 
Large So Fun Remember That | Hquitied, in cylinders of various capacities. It 
Everybody Our Number Is 40. | should te administered the same as Nitrous Ox 
| ide, but it does not produce headache and nausea 
| a8 that sometimes does. 1 am prepared to admin 
| es oe 7 —___———. | oor we AS i TN poe YAryS to pepo at 
y Ee ITY their residences, in or out of the city, who are fee 
s RAVEN AND HELL, by EMANUEL | ble in health and are not able to call at my office. 
SWEDE)? ’ pages, paper cover. | 4#@-A fraudulent preparation is being manufac- 
Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by the Ameri- | tured by unprincipled persons, and palmed off 
upon dentists and the public, as the genuine “ Bos- 
| ton Vegetable Vapor.” The trade and public gen- 
| erally are hereby cautioned to particularly inquire 
for the “Boston Vegetable Vapor,’’ which is the 
| hs sictar oy of nally rially invited 
ysiclans an nt are corfially inv to 
INSTRUCTION. | call ad test the merits of this new Vegetable Va- 
\onsiahstanetedhatiandiiansateaainseaanait | por. 


‘DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 
Piano, Harmony & Composition, ——*7"-"=s™e"* Street: Neston 


Furthur marvels of Saturn’s rings have 
et eae ee Se Hod noted by M. Stuyvert, or the Royal 
DG oh bt AM Ty seh IT tea ree | observatory of Brussels, and other astron- 

|omers. Dusky notches in the edges of the 
—_——. | the rings, with evidences of variability, are 


40 Bromfield St.. Boston. 














SCHOOLS. 


dae "Wy A R Die ae. indications which support the view that the 
Mile. EUOH ISTE PICHETTE, singular hoop like appendages of our sister 


Teacher of Fyench Literature and | planet are made up of small statellites so 

Conversation, closely grouped that the spaces separating 

In Schools, Classes, or at Private Residence. Pv. | them from each other are not visible at the 
pils Gtted for college in one year. 306 Columbu. | earth’s distance.—Arkansaw Traveler. 
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Bertha, whose age is four years, saw 
and Tumors CURED: noknife, |S0me gray hairs on her mother’s head and 
book free. Dr. MCMICHAEL, | exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, mamma, you've got a lot 
No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. | of basting-thread in your hair!” 
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having heart disease and lung complaint , 
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rhe village of Offord was alive with ctri- 
osity that Sunday morning to see the bride 
that Bob Trench had brought home. He 
had wooed and won her in New York and 
none Of his family had seen her until her 
arrival among them the night before. ‘‘The 
whole thing,” said Dr. Tanner, ‘‘done, no 
doubt, at a white heat, after the fashion of 
the Trench family. 

The Trenches were a large-bodied, hot- 
blooded race, always making a talk in the 
country by sudden outbreaks into vice or 

nt» big, heroic deeds of virtue. 

rhe quiet, slow-going, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians who made up the community of 
the village of Oxford found the virtuous 
Trenches quite as discomposing and uncom- 
fortable to live with as the wicked ones. 

‘Radical religion,” said Deacon Vale. ‘‘is 
like a balkin’ horse. He may intend to drag 
you up the hill, but he lands you in the ditch 
at last. Give me an old steady pacer on the 
road or in the church.” 

The Trenches had a front pew (for which 
they sometimes forgot to pay), and it was 
here that Bob led his wife this morning. 
She was a small woman with light eyes and 
hair, and looked oddly white and cool and 
insignificant among the big-boned. black- 
browed Trenches. She knew that the whole 
congregation were sitting in judgment on 
her eyes and nos! and gown, but went 
through with her devotions in absolute 
calm. Old Dr. McLeod, in the pulpit, cast- 
ing acurious glance at her, was appalled 
by catching her pale eye fixed rebukingly 
upon him, and hurried through the sermon 
in headlong haste. 

When the plate was passed for the col- 
lection, honest Bob, in the fervor of his 
soul, pulled out a hundred-dollar bill; but 
the bride neatly intercepted it and dropped 
in five instead. On the way home she gave 
the note back to him. 

‘‘Why did you not let me give it, Anna? 
My heart was so full of thanksgiving! I 
have you. I wanted somebody to be the 
better for it.” 

‘Five dollars is quite enough to spend 
yearly on the conversion of the Jews,” she 
said, smiling. ‘‘We will make out a list of 
charities, calculate what we can afford to 
give to each, and divide.” 

‘Bother! I like to make a spurt when I 
feel charitable,” grumbled Bob; but he 
squeezed her arm and looked down on her 
adoringly. ‘How just you are, Anna. 
‘Pon my soul I believe you are perfect.” 

“I try to do what is right,” said the little 
creature, walking beside him with trim, 
measured steps. There was not a tcuch of 
elation or Phariseeism in her tone, yet Bob 
somehow felt belittled beside her, and 
shuffled in his body and his spirit like a 
big, guilty school-boy. 

Luncheon was the first meal at which the 
family had met since her arrival. Now 
Grandma Trench, who was seventy and a 
victim of tic-douloureux, had long ago 
yielded the care of the house to Kate, the 
eldest daughter. There had been fierce 
suspicions in Kate’s mind that the new- 
comer would try to wrest the reign of sov- 
ereignty from her. 

“She'll take the head of the table, you'll 
see,” she told her sister Josey, vehemently. 
“She must understand from the beginning 
that you and I contribute to the expenses, 
and that I manage. I will never take a 
second place—never! What can that child 
brought up in a city boarding-school know 
of housekeeping?” 

But the child in her babyish white gown 
seemed to understand the situation by sec- 
ond-sight. She came into the room where 
luncheon was served, her arm about grand- 
ma’s waist, softly smiling as the old lady 
Chattered. Kate, tall and grim, stood be- 
hind the chair of honor. In an instant 
Anna had seated the old lady in it. 

‘‘My dear!” she cried, amazed. 
not my place! Kate, or—or you”— 

‘No, no, dear! Sit still. Of course the 
Place of precedence is yours,” said Anna, 
gently. ‘*Thatis right. I will sit by you 
> do the work,” sliding quietly into a 
Chair. 


‘This is 





posed. But what could she do? Anna was 
right. She was right, too, when Bob sent 
up for a third cup of green tea, in leaving it 
unfilled. 

“You think you want more,” she said, her 
light, smiling eyes holding him firmly, ‘‘but 
you are mistaken, Robert; you do not. You 
only think so.” 

It is a fact memorable among the Trench- 
es that Bob never asked for a third cup 
again. 

These Trenches were undisciplined in 
their eating, as in everything else. When 
Grandma asked for deviled lobster, Anna, 
with an innocent face, gave her cold chicken. 
‘*The child did not hear me,” the old lady 
thought, and she quietly ate her vapid fare. 
But Kate was not deceived. 

‘*You made a mistake,” she said to Anna, 
after they left tho table, trying to smile 
courteously. ‘‘We never interfere with 
Mother's diet, however unwholesome it may 
be.” 

“Ah? But that is not right!” replied the 
little bride with her sweet laugh. ‘‘I shall 
love her too dearly to allow her to commit 
suicide by inches.” 

“It is right.” That and her sweet laugh 
were her only weapons. The Trenches 
might fume, or rage, or laugh with savage 
insolence at her proposed reforms; but 
there she stood, calm, immovable, an in- 
flexible purpose animating every atom of 
her soft little body. and giving meaning to 
her pale blue eyes and gentle laugh. 

In a year she had proved her power. Dev- 
iled lobster, with all other highly seasoned 
and expensive dishes, had vanished from 
the Trench table, and had been replaced by 
cool and cheap messes compounded by 
Anna’s own deft fingers. 

“Tt was not right that so much of their 
moderate income should go to pamper their 
stomachs.” “It was right that when Bob 
was the chief bread-winner of the house- 
hold Bob’s. wife should buy the bread.” 
She never put this last maxim into words, 
but into gentle, inexorable, incessant prac- 
tice. 

yranpdma in secret cried bitter tears of 
longing for her hot curries, for her novel, 
her evening game of euchre, for the gossip- 
ping visits of the neighbors, for the im- 
promptu games and dances of the young 
people, in all of which the vivacious old 
woman delighted. Anna, with her pleasant 
laugh, had decided dances and games to be 
as irreligious as cards. The neighbors soon 
found that their runnings in and out were 
regarded by Mrs. Robert as a sad waste of 
time, and ceased tocome. Anna, who liked 
to hear her own voice, inaugurated a series 
of evening readings on science and history, 
to which the family listened with covert 
yawns and rebellious spirits. 

Kate, though the twefve months had 
measurably cowed her, ventured on a vigor- 
ous protest. 

‘‘Mother,” she told Anna, ‘‘always made 
our home pleasant when we were young in 
order to keep us in it. This was a gay, 
hospitable house; every Trench loved it. 
She tried to do the same for Nelly’s child- 
ren when she brought them back to us 
fatherless. But it is no longer gay nor 
hospitable, and the children are learning to 
hate their home.” 

“—T understand you, Catherine,” said 
Anna, smiling ; ‘“‘but dances, cards and other 
silly wastings of time, I regard as wicked.” 

“But we do not so regard them. Surely 
Nelly herself must judge for her children.” 

“There can be but one right and one 
wrong,” said the smiling little woman. ‘I 
am right.” 


oil paintings. 


hills and beaches. 


valleys, 
how false was her coloring, 


showed her 
Josephine,” she said. 


have absolutely no talent?” 
“How could you be so cruel?” Kate cried, 


the room. 





Kate, in a dumb rage, found herself de- 


It was Anna who criticised poor Josey’s | him. 
Josey was a cripple, and her 
one amusement was to paint impossible 
But Anna 


and out of all rules her drawing. Artists 
would only laugh at your pictures, dear 
: “Why waste your 
immortal time in a pursuit for which you 


with angry tears, when Josey went out of 
“She suffers {constantly. She 
never can look forward to the life of other 


her happiness, why should you rob her of 
it?” 

“It is not right to even tacitly aid in de- 
ception,” said Anna. ‘Besides, I wish Jo 
sephine to embroider an altar carpet. Why 
should she not give her time and labor to 
religion?” 

Josey that night, pale 
burned all her sketches. 
“Why did you not tell me they were 
worthless daubs?” she said to Kate, bit- 
terly. ‘‘As for altar carpets and chenille 
work, that is not religion. I will have 
nothing to do with them!” But in a week 
she was at work upon the carpet. 

‘*Bob’s wife shall never interfere with my 
life,” Kate boasted, hotly. 

Yet it was Anna who called Bob’s atten- 
tion to the fact that young Whiting had 
‘een hanging around the girl for months. 
‘His salary is a mere nothing and his 
health is not good,” she urged. 

“Kathy has something of her own, and 
if she loves Billy she may wish to nurse 
him back to health,” said good-natured 
Bob. 

“It is not right that her life should be 
sacrificed to an invalid.” 

‘Really, Anna, I cannot interfere. Kate 


and red-eyed, 
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| “I never thought to see the girls leave 
|the old homestead,” said Bob, hoarsely. 
| ‘*Father meant their home should be here.” 
| Anna’s heart was warm with triamph that 
)}she was at last mistress of the old home- 
| Stead ; but she really did not know the cause 
of her triumph. She thought she was 
pleased that her sisters had done their duty. 
“After all, it is but right that Ellen 
— exert herself for her children,” she 
| said. 

| “Oh, I suppose so!” broke forth Bob. 
| ‘*¥You always know the right, Anna, and it 
|1s always so cursedly disagreeable !” 

| To be just to the little woman, when she 
| went about with her idea of right like an 
| tron shoe, she did not suspect that her own 
| selfishness or ignorance had moulded it. It 
| was, she sincerely believed, of God’s mak- 
ing, and it was his will that all human feet 
should be crushed into it and walk in it. 
After this, she reigned supreme. The 
only Trench left was Bob, over whose 
stupid, affectionate, hot-tempered nature 
as he grew older she lost all power. He 
| would not listen to her scientific readings 
nor to her expositions of the creed of her 
own sect and condemnation of all others. 

“God help you, if that is the religion you 
teach your sons,” he said. 

But why should poor Bob talk of religion, 
who spent most of his time now in the bar- 
room of the Offord inn? His old neighbors 
gave ‘‘poor Trench, who was going to the 
devil,” the cold shoulder, and pitied his 
Sweet-tempered, pious wife. 

Anna had two boys, twins. On them she 
had full time and power to experiment. 
She dictated their diet, their words, their 
beliefs, their very thoughts; she was their 
nurse, their governess, their tutor; she pre- 
pared them for college; she permitted them 
to form no acquaintance with other boys 
until she had closely examined and approved 
them. 

“The result will be,” said Nelly to her 
once, ‘‘that those lads will be either weak 
imitations of yourself, or hypocrites.” 

Anna’s face fell into its customary smile 
of superiority. ‘There can be but one 
right way of thinking, talking, and living. 
If my way is right, why should I not 
compel my sons to,adopt it?” 

The boys went to college. Then, as 
Nelly expressed it, they kicked off the iron 














is old enough to judge for herself as to the 
right course.” 

‘Dearest Robert, there can be but one 
right course! I have told you what it is.” 
In consequence of this and many other 
talks Boo treated young Whiting with such 
coolness that he left the house one evening 
deeply offended. Soon afterward he emi- 
grated to Califofnia, there to grow healthy 
and rich and in time to marry a girl who 
resembled Catharine Trench. 

Kate is still unmarried. 

Grandma Trench died in the second year 


shoe. John plunged into every dissipation 
within his reach, was expelled and disap- 
peared. James drank, but drank alone and 
in secret. His mother took him home and 
struggled with him for years; but even 
her will was not strong enough to conquer. 

‘It’s the only fun I ever had,” said poor 
Johnny, the day before he died. He was a 
mild, lovable fellow, and would have been 
glad to please her. But he felt dully that 
his life had been unhealthy and dwarfed. 


There was no strength in it to reciet tompte- 
Lion. 


Anna lived but a year after him. She 





of Anna’s reign. ‘‘She was unaccountably 
weak,” the physician said, ‘‘and unable to 
resist acute disease.” He told his wife that | 
he ‘‘suspected Mrs. Robert’s dietary was 
not of a nourishing kind; and the old lady 
belonged to a large-bodied, hungry race 
who required rich food and plenty of it.’ 

The poor old woman crept into her grave 
with a dull sense of starvation in her mind 
and heart as well as body. She had been 
a Methodist in her youth and would gladly 
have gone to that church in the last days 
of her life and have joined in @ passionate 
hymn or in shouting ‘‘glory!” But Anna, 
when she told her this gently shook her 
head. 

“I do not think such excesses are rever- 
ent,” she said. 
and pray with you this afternoon.” 

“T will not see Doctor Patey,” cried the 
old lady, vehemently. Anna told her hus- 
band of this refusal. 

“Mother used to be a Methodist. Per- 
haps she would like to go,to her own 
church?” said Bob, anxiously. 

“As if there could be more than one 
Church!” thought Anna. She let the mat- 
ter drop. If Mrs. Trench would not hear 
the truth in decorous fashion it would be 
better she should hear nothing. So the 
dying woman made her peace with God 
alone, if she made it, and died and Doctor 
Patey buried her. 

Soon after this, Nelly, Bob’s widowed 
sister, told him that she would take her 
children and make a little home for them. 
‘Josey and Kate will go with us, brother,” 
she said. 

“But father meant—I thought we all 
would keep together while we lived, Nelly,” 
said Bob, his black eyes growing dim. He 
was an affectionate fellow and his sisters 
were very dear to him. Life alone with his 
wife yawned very bare and empty before 
“IT hope you and Anna have had no 
words?” 

‘No, indeed. Nobody could have words 
with Anna. But—it would be better for us 
to go, Bob.” 

She said to Josey afterward: ‘‘God help 
him! She is stifling him. I would stay, 
but I will not have the children’s lives 


human being’s life in o it. 
well have an iron shoe made to fit herself, 
and then crush all our feet into that. 





women. 


If her poor little sketches give 


and prayed God vo bless them. 


“Doctor Patey will come | 


cramped. She has her little rigid idea of | hegan, Me. 
duty and she goes about forcing every other | ————- 


She might as | \JO PERSON shoulhguffer rh, deafness. throat 
trouble, hay fever, mation of eyesor bad 

| sight. My inhaler B. Write for testi- 

monials, Dr. Bu 390 St.,.Buffalo,N, Y. 


Anna smilingly bade her sisters farewell 


) 
a 


was calm and self-possessed to the last. 

Poor old Bob insisted on helping to 
nurse her, and strove vehemently to drag 
her back to life again. He watched her 
face grow thinner each day with fierce 
wrenches at ais heart of love and remorse. 
When at last he knew that she must go he 
brought himself to speak, kneeling by her 
bed : 

“We've made a mistake, Anna—some- 
how. God knows why! We've got far 
japart. Can’t we come together again? 
Can’t you forgive me, my darling!” 

‘Certainly. I forgive you, Robert.” Her 
voice was weak but composed. ‘I am 
sorry you think I was to blame in going 
apart from you. Of course we are all sin- 
| ners. But I tried to do right, and—there is 
| only one right way.” 
| She died that night, and was laid in her 
| grave with a complacent smile on her little, 
| fair face. 

Bob Trench left Offord immediately. It 
was said that ie went to South America in 

search of John. After two years they came 
back together and settled down on the old 
farm. John is a thorough Trench, big, sin- 

|cere,impulsive. His father had pulled him 
| out of the slough and he never returned to it 
jagain. He married one of his cousins, and 
| the old homestead is again the centre of 
warm, helpful, happy life. 

But, oddly enough, Anna’s name is never 
mentioned in it. 

There are many well-meaning women who 
| carry about iron shoes and have their own 
| way with them while living, but when they 
| are dead the world hastily cuts their name 
on the cold marble of their tombstone and 
|forgets them as quickly as possible.— 
| Rebecca Harding Davis in the Independent. 











‘Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


|Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
| disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 
| disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos t grati- 
| fying part of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 

The poisonous deposits, upon which all disease is 
| dependent, is oy yf removed by this COMPOUND 
| VAPOR FuMING. All in search of heaith or lucra- 
| tive occupation In this practice, ana sales of do- 

mestic outfits should address “ ANLDROSIS, Skow- 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Saratoga Tourists 
find themselves amply accommodated as 


service. The customary special express 
now leaves Boston at 10.45 4. m. Fa ha 
rives in Saratoga at 5.25 p. m., 

twenty minutes for dinner at ra rae | 
gage, smoking, day and parlor cars run | 
through without change. The parlor car is | 
one of the Wagner Company’s latest, with | 
a buffet, a like the ae - BS poe 
between New York and Sara 

turn train is to cane saiescee 3 a 10. ny <4 4 
and reach Boston at 4.50 p. m. The 8. 80 | 
and 11.30 a. m. trains from Boston also run | 
through to the Springs. 


Ladies in mourning wear low shoes of 
black lustreless glove kid, patent leather 
being considered too glossy for mourning. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0, 
BANKERS, 


No. 113 Devonshire Street. 


— 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1 WASSAU STREET, 











UPHOLSTERY, 


Curtains, Shades and Draperies, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


80 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 





10 DOLLARS 
PER SHARE 


Will Be the Price 


— OF — 


Colchis Mining Co. 
STOCK 


Within Five Days After 
the MII is Completed. 


The mill, which is the largest in the 

country, is nearly completec. When it 
begins to work, dividends will follow 
and a sharp advance in stock will cer- 
tainly come. 
We Solicit the closest investigation. The 
Company is cavitaliszed for only $500,- 
000, and not millions, as companies 
peers ine Stock nonassessable. Any 
one seeking an investment cannot do 
better than to look well into this. 

The following is a fair estimate of 
the business which may be dene, as- 
suming the ore at the low average of 
$16 per ton, which is the lowest esti- 
mate made by experts. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 


Stock and Bond Orders executed 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia. 


THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


UF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 











A Policy in this Company combines 
UNsurpassep Sxcurtry with protection for 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 


The mill will treat at least 200 tons all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 
daily. ee For rates and examples of policies apply to 

tons at 816, - 

tons at $3 for milling, - 600 06 86 0. A. HOPKINS, 

Daily income, - - = $2600 00 00 GENERAL AGENT, 


This should enable the Company to 
declare a dividend of 50c. per share 
monthly, and to carry the sum of $17,- 
600 per month to the surplus account. 


Company’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


_BOSTON — NWEALTH. 


year by the Fitchburg railroad’s fast train ys 





COMMON SENSE. METHOD 


OF 


HORSE  SHOEINC. 


Also Treatment of 
Diseases of the 
Feet and Limbs. 


By 
DR. GEORGE B. WHITE & SON, 


61 Albion Street, Boston, and LIS Pine 


IN SURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


‘NORTH AMERICAN 


INSURANCE CO., 
HAS REMOVED TO 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8T. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pres. 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretary. 


Also Boston Office of several 
first-class Stock Companies of 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PusST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Pec. 31, 1888....919,724,5238.45 
LIABILITIES....---00- scene 17,288,348.72 


$2,436,189.73 
LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
lxsued atthe old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al} 
policies 





St., Providence, R. I. 


Telephone 599—4 Tremont. 


We beg to invite your attention to the 
newly refitted and very complete 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 


MR. CARL HORNER, 


From the well-known late N. R. WORDEN 
48 Winter St., Boston. 


Mr. storner will continue the business as heret: 
fore, and has every facility for producing the very 


FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


Which an experience of many years enables him 





to do. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur Former patrons of Mr. Worden wishing dup!! 
render and paid- ep insurance values to which the | ootes can ome the same by applying by letter o 
» 


insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on ;} 
application to the Company's Office, 


mee? F. STEVENS, President. 


, at studio. 


First-Class Printing for the trade and 
amateurs ; also developing. 





J0 M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
*. WM. B. FUMNEM, Aset _se. [CARL HORNER, 48 Winter St. 


BOSTON 
LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 ELW STREET. 


All kinds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied to 
Leather Boots. 

All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meagure. 
Price List for Leather Work : Tap oping Men’s Boots, 50c.; ; heeling, 








25c. ery hd Bonts, 45. ; ng, 20c. Tapping ® omen’s 
Boots, 4 Jeeling, 20c. Seobies Misses’ 
Boots, 45c.; Heeling, lic. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lot of Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 
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Another thing on should pe weight with the 
investor is that the character and reputation: of the 
officers of the Company are a sufficient guarantee 
for its soundness as an investment. 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon. ROBERT G. INGERSOLL, President, N. Y. 
CHAS. D. JENKINS, M.D.,Vice- President, Boston. 
HERBERT PARSONS, Secretary and Treas, N.Y. 
HON. NATHAN CLEAVES. Portland, Me. 
HON. CHARLES E. COON, New York. 


MAKE CHECKS OR DR DRAFTS PAYABLETO 


R. H. WHITNEY & 00, 


48 Congress Stree., Boston. 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


NAT MERRICK’S | 


RESTAURANT, 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston | 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS. 


Positively Cures Dip theria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacki ing. 
Cough, Catarrh, .. renza, Cholera ape, Oe Derr ay Rheumatism, Ne aralgie | om mee 
| ‘Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lam kK, and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


| ft is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cnre. Its strong point lies in the fact that it acte 
| quickly, Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills. 
Lameness of Muscles or Stuff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who bry or order direct from us, and west 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retai imped S cts.; 6 bo ry rT prem prepaid to any pan 
of the United States, or Canada. §#” Valuable pamphlet sent free. 8. JOHNSON Boston, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


Cough, Whouping 
Earache, 


| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
' 
| 
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The Best Lunch, 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER 


POPULAR PRICES. 


C O °9 | YG PAN 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


Roots, Herbs, Gums and Barks chiefly used. Dr. Solomon treats all CHRONIC 
DrsgaseEs. makes a specialty of LUNG TROUBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
Tre Fits, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. ViTUs DANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 
HEMORRHAGE OF LUNGS, ECZEMA and all SKIN DISEASES, KIDNEY AND 
Liver TROUBLES av d a'| DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. PILES and FisTULa cured 
without tne use of the knife and cure el Consultation 








O PERSON shou ffer th, deafness. throat 
trouble, hay fever, nmation of eyes or bad 
sight, My inhaler B Ss. Write for testi- 
monials, Dr. Bu » 390 St.,. Buffalo, N, Y. 
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BOSTON PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, ‘a we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. at our new ware 
rooms and examine our new scale of U pright Pianos, sold on Insta. 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; also Piaaos to Rent, and if bought 
within ove year rent ap will be app ted to the price of the instrument. 
arerooms 257 Tremont Street, epposite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


F. WILSON: &.CO., PROPRIETORS. 





~ BROWN, RILEY & 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


9 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE, 
Orders in Stocks and Bonds in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
A. L. BROWN, w. J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.¥.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Ex. 














BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





point with the COMMONWEALTH, and one 
which has attracted to it a large and 
rapidly increasing constituency of readers 
Ww ho find in its colums intellectual pabulum 
such as no other paper of its character af- 
fords. — Traveller. 





Improves with Age. 

One of the brightest, spiciest and best of 
the exchanges that come to our office is the 
BostON COMMONWEALTH. It is an old 
family journal and was edited for many 
years by the late Charles W. Slack. The 
new management are to be congratulated 
on the success the paper has attained since | 
it has been under their control.— West Roz- | 
bury News. 





Altogether Attractive. 

The BostToN COMMONWEALTH (as we 
have before stated) is a secular journal de- | 
serving the patronage of intellectual people, 
especially those who desire to keep posted 
on the best thought of New England. And 
the contents are not only admirable, but it 
is one of the cleanest, brightest, and alto- 
gether the most attractive weekly journal 
that we know of.—Salamanca (N. Y.) 
Magazine. 


Old-time Reputation. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH, under its 
new management, seems to pick right up. 
Its old-time reputation is going to be ex- 
celled if the present management keep up 
to their well-known ability.—Roxbury Ad-| 
rocate. 


Likes Fair Play. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is always 
friendly to woman suffrage. It gives facts 
and figures and arguments, and inserts 
friendly and pleasant items. — Woman's 
Journal. 

One of the Best. 

The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of 
the best edited weeklies in the State.— | 
American Workman. 


What, Indeed? 


The CoMMONWEALTH is radically sound, | 


earnest for the right. What more could 
one want in a newspaper.— Meadville ( Pa.) 
Republican. 


Inspiring. 


A North Carolina reader writes: ‘‘I have | 
been since the war a journalist by profes-|the radical newspapers. 
sion, and no periodical has done so much | and seme other questions it takes a judicious 
to enlarge my views, and give me ‘the/ and sensible position, while its selections 
courage of my opinions’ as the CoMMON-| and general make-up supply a demand that | 
| no other Boston paper fills so well, and its 
| editorials alwas display force and vigor.— 
Salem Gazette. 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH is one of | 


WEALTH.” 





No Better Paper. 


the best papers published in this country. | 


It deals upon all the topics of the day, and | The Boston ComMONWEALTH appeared | ™an goes by. 


we know of no better paper to take into the | 
family.— Tazewell ( Va.) Times. 





A True Bostonian. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘ The 


COMMONWEALTH has come to me weekly, | 


and given me enjoyment as no other paper 
does. Iam a trae Bostonian, loving every | 
inch of the old city. I learned them when | 
a romping girl, and fondestof all, its nooks 
and associations and histories. The Com- 


MONWEALTH ministers most charmingly to| 


this state of my nature.” 





Spicily Intellectual. 


Writes a Taunton subscriber to the Com- | 
MONWEALTH: “1 read no paper with more 


real satisfaction—always discreet, interest- | 


ing and spicy, the beau ideal of a weekly 
intellectual visitor.” 





Pays with a Relish. 
A Chicago subscriber to the CoMMON- 


WEALTH writes: ‘‘There is no account in | bracts sities. 
my list of expenses which I pay with so} 
much relish as this one, and there is no 


subscriber who wishes you better luck.” 





Always Means to Be. 


The CoMMONWEALTH is always an inter- 


esting paper.—Salem Gazette. 





| Was never so large, and it is one of the few | 


boom.— The Newsman. 





About Right. 

The Boston ComMonwraLTH, one of 
the best of family weekly publications, has 
been mechanically modernized and appears 
in the sixteen-page form, four columns to 
the page. Editorially and in a literary 
sense it needs little improvement.—Zvening 
Reporter, Woonsocket, R. I 
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Bright and Newsy. 
The Boston COMMONWEALTH appears in iy ti 
. : ] 
an entirely new form with the adyent of | 
the New Year. It has now sixteen pages ' { 
instead of four, and is finely printed with 
new type. It has a beautiful new head, a 
and altogether is a decided improvement 


;upon its former self. It is helpful on | vee 
| home topics, and bright and newsy in mat-| > —_ - 
> 





| > wt 
ters of universal interest.— Massachusetts | = \S 
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The Boston COMMONWEALTH newspaper 
has adopted the octavo form and is now a 
handsomely printed and arranged journal of 


oie SAT 


sixteen pages. The COMMONWEALTH was * Casa 
started, we think, about a quarter of acen- |) SS=c | -, 
tury ago, and is still remembered as Charley 


Slack’s paper, though its founder has 
passed away. His successors, however, con- 
tinue to put vigorous work into the enter-| =~ 
prise and strive to keep it fully abreast! — 
with the requirements of the times as a =. —— 
bright and readable newspaper.—Boston 
Commercial Bulletin. _— = Se 
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Bears Examination. 


The circulation of the COMMONWEALTH | 


papers which one feels it a necessity to 





| 
A Patriarch, As it Were. 


The Journalist says: “The Bosron Com- 


MONWEALTH is one nd the oldest and best Cholera Infantum, 


of Boston Weeklies. 
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~ Esprciatty Anioaie Far Ineaners.- 
SSS" RIDGE’S FOOD JNA 


IS INVALUABLE AS A DIET FOR THE YOUNG AS WELL AS THE OLD, 
IN CASES OF 


Cholera Morbus, 


Pe ris | And everything resulting from Indigestion, Dysentery, Chronic Diarrha@a, Dyspepsia, 


Booming Gloriously. 


Prostration of the System, or General Debility. 


Its soothing and nourishing properties 


particularly adapt it to all ‘conditions of the stomach. Old people whose digestive pow- 


The Boston ComMMONWEALTH, which has | ers are impaired by loss of teeth or imperfect mastication will find this diet invaluable. 
steadily been progressing for the past | Many who are now suffering from the above causes are adopting this article as a DAILY 


lease of life, and many improvements have | 
been made, so that now, with its new and 
brignt features, we predict for it a glorious 


rid, and Children 


by land or sea 


TRAVELLER 





Supplies a Demand. 
The COMMONWEALTH is classed among 
Upon the labor 





AEE nate! Maga - a | DIET. It is superior gto and more palatable than oat meal and other similar prepara- 
| Swenty-five years, has recently taken a new ‘tions, and being thoroughly cooked in its manufacture it does not sour or spoil. 
Ridge’s Food is one of the best, cheapest, and most reliable Foods in the 
Wo do not tire of it as of th 
highly seasoned preparations on the market. 


@ many 


should always have asmall can of Ridge’s 


Food with them, as by mixing a tablespoonful in boiling 
or even cold water, a light nourishing meal is at once obtainable. 
RIDGE’S FOOD receives the endorsement of physicians, the world over. 
It is put up in cans and sold by Druggists everywhere at 35 cts., 65 cts., $1.25 and 
$1.75. Every label bears the signature of 


WOOLRICH & CO. 








Queer Salutations. | 


The Hindoo falls in the dust before his 
| superior. 





An Attractive Periodical, The Chinaman dismounts when a great 


last week in a new form. It has changed| It is common in Arabia Petraa to put 
| trom the great blanket sheet into a neat | cheek to cheek. 

| folio, which makes it quite an attractive In 
| weekly periodical, one of the very best, in 


| fact, published in Boston.—Salem Observer. 


Germany brothers kiss, each other 
every time they meet. 


Germans consider it an act of politeness 








| to kiss a lady’s hand. 
} Lea | 

vic ements | A Japanese removes his sandals, crosses 
The BostoN COMMONWEALTH, now owned | his hands and cries out, ‘Spare me.” 


by Meigoneae 8. ig gal ey The Burmese pretend to smell of a per- 
v -e it s st, and ask for 
has adopted the form of the Christian cooly fs copeaca cas Mesures sider 
Union. It now prints sixteen pages and | ; : . . 
has enlarged its scope and staff. Mrs.| “4 Striking salutation in the South Sea 
bye has done more than continue Charles | Islands is to fling a jar of water over the 
| W. Slack’s paper; she has given the Com- head of a friend. 

| MONWEALTH a new lease of life.—Spring- | Russians consider it the proper thing to 
field Republican. |press their lips to the foreheads of the 
| ladies they know intimately. 
| Two persons were talking of servants,| The Australian natives practice the 
| and one said, ‘I have in my employment a | singular custom, when meeting, of stick- 
| man who is always tumbling and breaking | ing out their tongues at each other. 
| nee and ereckery, and he canues gay fer | In some of the South Sea islands the na- 
|it. If I send him away, I shall lose the | tives spit on their hands and then rub tbe 
| money for them, and if - hry sia: on he | face of the complimented person. 

m 466 ” ‘ec | 
ey Sn aa Pie. A a soe ig The Arabs hug and kiss each other, mak- 
be A aa ae is eis eal Hi on | ing simultaneously a host of inquiries about 
| i rf “ aie donkey,” said the friend cae each other’s health and prospects. 

e ® ae 4 e ’ “e a 
ye you raise his wages?” . The Turk crosses his hands upon his 
breast and makes a profound obeisance, 
thus manifesting his regard without coming 
into personal contact with its object. 








M. Dumas wept when with emotion when 
he saw Mme. Bernhardt play Lena Despard. 


A Moorish gentleman rides at his friends 
at a galop, shoots his pistol, and fancies 
that he has done everything in the line of 
courtesy which can be expected of him. 


An Englishman, meeting his brother after 
twenty years of separation, will say : ‘‘How 
do you do, Jack?” will shake hands and 
will be quite contented with an answering 
‘How are you?” 


The savages of the Pacific ocean rub each 
other’s noses to show their friendship, 
varying this peculiar greeting by rubbing 
their faces against the hands or feet of 
those for whom they wish to show their 
respect and affection. 


In Siam a man throws himself on the 
ground and wdits to see whether he will be 
raised up and welcomed or kicked away, 
the choice of receptions being usually made 
according to the personal cleanliness of the 
saluter. , 


A race known as the Kalmucks resort to 
a salute very similar to that of the Esqui- 
maux. They, too, rub noses, but before 
they reach the same spot they sink upon 
their knees and creep together, when the 
salutation culminates in an energetic con- 
tact of the olfactory organs. 





The once noted Russian sculptor, Theo- 
dore Kamensky, formerly the favorite of 
the czar, in living in povery as an innkeeper 
at Clearwater Harbor, Fla., under the as- 
sumed name of Mah Dah. His hotel, at 
one time filled, has been lately having 
fewer guests on account of the competition 
of other resorts of more pretensions. 





Politics occasioned his exile. 
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iSigos 3 ' How to Obtain Subscribers 


FY FOR THE | 
7 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


distribute them among your friends. When 
they have had time to look the paper over, 
Street 


% and realize its merits, call on them again, 
tet ee a taieeemn i Bocce and secure their subscription. Forward | 


H Send tous for some sample copies and 





to 35 
= gee. Ay me ge. & SON, | these names to insure their satisfaction, at 
C$a0 to 50.” 681 ep eanl ight. ss once, and send for your premium when you | 


Please notice the following points : have the requisite number of names to | 
1, When closed they are, and appear, just like ® | your credit to secure the article of your | 


2. Th is put on strong like a Lounge. ‘ 
o-ean tuck in the bed © at the choles 


clothes he back 
and foot. » wide. Ona in 0d The low price at which this paper is | 


9 ble features, | 
© ‘-—_ hoy are 0 nics Bed A: stronger offered, with its many desirable 


than most #,and a complete “pring Bed. | render it the easiest known publication to | 
6. A firm bolster across the head end. 
qe and easily adjusted foot-board. 
8. fac o six legs fastened strong, and 


canvass for. 
are 
are on rollers, 80 youcan roll the bed about the 


bi nenssiillenih | 
FOOT: + have trom 24to 42 full length in Spirai | Directions for Remitting Money 


i open bed is as high as a seat, [17 and Sending in Names. | 


i. 1 are not hardin the middle of the Bed. | 

alt dence Ag vale be durable and By any of the following methods money | 

18. Wo make to order extra long, wide or thick. may be safely forwarded to our address: 

BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENT. | 

decisions of the United States Su- 
rege Toate ai 

D a 
damages. 


By an express money order, post-office | 
money order, registered letter, or a cashier's | 
check, ‘made payable to the order of 
COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Address your letters plainly, always state 


F E E AT the amount you enclose, and write names 
UR D and addresses plainly. A remittance must 
Dz Coterrh, Asthma, Coughs, Pm. always accompany your order. 
ences b gen. Home Treatment to all (ae 
pares. capes ee Roe. H. A. |. PERCEPTION OF CoLD aND Heat.—It is 
at , f ¥r Wisel, Rev. W. BR. Libby, Tufs | well known that @ cold sensation reaches 
College; W. B. Mack, Hon. Speaker Noyes, Sim. | consclousuess more rapidly than a sensation 
hours, 2 to 8, DR. JUDGE, 358 Columbus av. /4f warmth. Dr. Goldscheider, of Berlin, 
Bostos. Cut this out. Do it now. whose researches on the hot and cold points | 
of the skin have gained him a well-deserved | 
——— “== reputation, has recently accurately meas- | 
The Queen. ured the length of time necessary to per- | 
iia eameeene 9 of the Queen at | ceive these sensations. The observations | 
i coe eeaeee Serene dent | Were made on parts equally sensitive to | 
Meriborough House, aye & correspondent |) + and cold, and with intensities of heat | 
of the New York Tribune, she was sufferlug | ana cog equally different from the temper- | 
very much from lumbago and rheumatism | |. oF the part. The time of contact was 
and it was quite apparent with what difl-| 1 ded electrically by means of a metallic 
culty she walked, even with the aid of the Westen Axed to the skin. Contect with « 
arm of the Prince of Wales and her stick. | |, ey 
point was felt on the face after 13 5, 
She had not recovered from the chill caught | |) i1) aim after 18, on the abdomen after 
during the journey from Scotland. She 22, on the knee after 25, hundredths of a 
hardly stood at all at Marlborough House, second. The sensation of a hot point was 
and her Indian attendant was close at hand Salton tha. name sustaces after 19. $7. ¢3 
all the time to give her achair. Shelooked | 4 70 1 naredthe of ° et 
sda bealwrans peobicad fin Wi thos, though 7 hs of a second respectively. 
This great difference in time has an impor- 
very gracious and in good spirits. She)... theoretical bearing on the physiology 
wore her usual black gown and the sulte/ |» +19) sensations — Science 
with her wore black also. But there a, : : 
seemed to bea little more white feather) gj. autograph manuscripts of the poet 
than usuai in her bonnet and it has white |jaureate were put up to auction in London 
strings. It is curious that, in spite of her cently, and realized about $250 more than 
diminutive size and not highbred appear-’ tnoir previously estimated value. The first 
ance, no one has more grace and dignity |to pe offered was the dedication of his 
than the Queen, and when she speaks, | poems by Lord Tennyson to the queen. It 
moves about or smiles one quite loses con- | qigers in many words and lines from the 
sciousness of the fact that she is a very ofiginal published version, and contains 
small and not good-looking old lady. Noth- | one entire verse unpublished, and a second 
ing is more charming than to see the Prince | verse, which, although in the first edition, | 
of Wales with the Queen; his manner is 80 | hag ceased to appear in the second edition. 
tender, deferential and affectionate, and he | py. price obtained for it was $150. For 
watches over her with such care, attending | tho mannseript of “The Daisy,” $128 was | 
to her every want and suggesting anything | given: and for $93 “The Letters.” “The | 
which he thinks will please her. He walked Brook” was knocked down at $255, “‘Stan- 
very slowly and carefdlly with her 0M | >. tothe Rev. F. D. Maurice” brought | 
Thursday, for it evidently pained her, and | gi15 and the larger part of the manuscript | 
she had great difficulty in mounting the | o¢ aud” was sold for $555. 
steps from the garden into Marlborough | 
House, aud made ¢he Prince walk a step; Although he had an income of $70,000 a 
ahead of her and help her up. | Year, in addition to a couple of palaces 
kept up without cost to him, the late crown | 
The late Drs. Gage and Burton of Hart- pew of Austria left debts amounting to 


ford were both genial and fun-loving | $2,000,000, a'l- of which the emperor has 
clergymen, and when the two met there was | 1914 


always a delightful passage of wit, as the fol- | ths 
lowing anecdote illustrates: One of Dr.| Thomas Cooper, the English poet, anda | 
Gage’s lectures had proved to beless attract- | Political agitator in the first stormy years | 
ive than the others, and on its second repeti- | of Victoria’s reign, lives at Lincoln and so 

tion it had become a ‘‘chestnut” and did not | retired an existence that he has almost | 
“draw ;” many left. When Dr. Gage was | P#ssed from the minds of men. He is 85) 
relating to Dr. Burton his experience with | Ye@"s of age and has outlived his gener- | 
& burglar said: “Why, doctor, I had him | *tion. 
down flat on his back—I held him there—| James Jeffrey Roche, assistant editor of | 















































A. M. DAM, M. D. 


THE Acknowledged expert In the 
Treatment of all Forms of 


CHRONIC DISEASES, 


Can be Consulted 


FREE OF CHARGE! 


—atT— 
406 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, 
Any Day Except Fridays. 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 8 P. M., 
Sundays 0 A. M, to 2 P. M. 


Dr. A. M. Dam is a graduate of the regular 
School of Medicine (University of New York 
City). He has also studied all the standard 
authors of the Hom@opathic and Eclectic 
School He is thoroughly conversant with 
all current medical Nterature. While thus 
familiar with the teachings of all Schools of 
Medicine, he confines himself tO none. He 
ig an 


Independent Progressive Physician. 


and treats patients to cure them. He has 
spent year of anxiety and investigation in 
the determined effort to possess 


VEGETABLE REMEDIES 


THAT WOULD 


Effectually Overcome the Force and Power of Disease. 


His practice brings him in contact daily 
and yearly with bundreds and thousands of 
Chronic Cases; therefore, there is nothing 
miraculous in the fact that he has become 
pre-csamantly successfal in the chosen 
»ranch of his profession, namely, the treat- 
ment of Chronic Diseases. 

If you desire the honest opinion of an 
educated, scientific, experienced, practical, 
and successful physician, consult Dr. Dam. 
Remember he does not claim to be able to 
cure everybody, but he does claim that his 
extensive and sporeoane peseties. with un 
yaralleled success to sustain it, is a convince 
ne proof of his superior skill. 

f you have tried everybody else, and they 
have failed, 


CONSULT DR. DAM. 
All Consultation Free! 


BECAUSE OTHER PHYSICIANS 
EZAVE FAILED 
IT DOES NOT FOLLOW 


That Your Case is incurabie! 


Careful reading of the following evidence 
may be the means of saving your life. State- 
ments from persons pronounced incurable 
by many reputable physicians, they took 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies and were 
cured. What has been done for them can be 
done for you. 


A statement from R. E. DRAKE, a former pro. 
prietor of the U. 8. Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
el residing at 9 Perkins St., Charlestown, 

ass, 


I have suffered more or less with Rheuma. 
tism for fifty years. Many times I was un- 
able to leave my chair unassisted. “ Misery 
loves company,” and Kidney Disease ani 
Catarrh kept my Rheumatism com . 5 
was unable to breathe through my nostrils 
for over thirty years. Before 1 called on 
you, the medicine I took to help one disease 
aggravated another. I was in a very dis. 
couraged condition, for 1 ber eet ree cians 
and @ sts for the past few years over 
$700, and T went to Florida two seasons, with 
out obtaining any benefit whatever. Two 
dollars’ wo of your Vegetable Remedies 
have been of one usand times more bene 
fit than the afore-mentioned physicians, 
drnggiote, and the climate of Florida. 

I should enjoy —? with any person 
similarly afflicted, as know my verbal 
statement given in detail would convince 
them of the marvelous curative properties 
of your Remedies. 


DR. DAM’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES 


SAVED THE LIFE 
of Mrs. C. V. Woodcock, 
40 No. Elim St., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Your remedies have saved my life. Six 
different ets treated me or debility 
and poor blood, but none of them could cure 
me. It was thought that I could not live two 
months when I commenced using them. I 
have not the command of language to fully 
express my gratitude. You have my heart- 
feit thanks. 


The Thousands that are 
Searching in Vain 
FOR A FOSITIVE CURE FOR 








ANOTHER REMARKABLE CURE 
OF SICK HEADACHE. 


Tam one of those unfortunate persons who 
have suffered from Sick Headache for years. 
I got so I had it once or twice a week. When 
my attention was called to Dam’s Vegetabie 
Remedy, three months ago, I had no ideg 
that it bape ob pte any better than all the 
other so-called sure cures. I saw it was sold 
on such a reasonable and fair plan that I 
ppeaeese abottle. It helped me right away. 

bonght it Tuesday. | was expecting ‘a 
severe Headache Thursday, as it was my 

lar day. I was surprised to find myseif 
ail right that day until 5P.M., when I had a 
slight headache which lasted two hours; but 
it was nothing compared with what I ex. 
pected, or had been accustomed to have 

Since that slight attack (two days after 
commencing the use of it), I have been free 
from it. 

This is a fair statement from a person that 
has suffered so much from Headache that he 
feels like proclaiming the fact. that a cure 
has been discovered for this terrible disease. 
The cure is Dam's Vegetable Remedy. 


F. A. TEELING, 


Of the firm of Teeling & Mullin, Carriage 
Painters, 408 Main Street. 


NEURALGIC HEADACHE CURED. 


I acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
great worth of your Vegetable Remedy. | 
was @& martyr to the most terfible form of 
Neuralgic Headache for three years, asso 
ciated with Dyspepsia. By using three 
bottles of Page Remedy, I have received 
great benefit, and I think a permanent cure. 


A. H. Lutuer, Bookkeeper, 


Office Robinson Bros. & Co., 250 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass., April 14, 1887. 


Sciatica and Lumbago of Twenty 
Years’ Standing Cured. 


For twenty years I was troubled with 
Sciatica and Lumbago. I have taken two 
bottles of Dam’s Vegetable Remedy, and I 
am greatly surprised and pleased at the good 
results I have obtained from it. No medicine 
ever did me so much good. I am free from 
pain, and thankful that my attention was 
called to this wonderful medicine. I have 
talked with about twenty people in our town 
that have used it, and all, without an exception, 
say it has done them a great amount of good. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN STANLEY, 


Ex-member of the Massachusetts Legis. 
lature, North Attleboro, Mass., Feb. 7, 1387. 





Read the Testimony of a Well- 
Known Clergyman. 


Rev. A. H. Hansoome, 115 Fayette Street, 
Lynn, Mass., writes :— 


I wrote you some time since that I was 
satisfied that your Vegetable Remedy was 
the best ever compounded. Since writing 
that I have seen results from it that are 
a Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, 
and Liver Complaint are —— cured 
by it. I have read your printed matter care- 
a and know you do not elaim too much 
for it. Inotice youdo not mention Catarrh 
as one of the diseases it will cure. I think 
you can safely add that to the list; it has not 
failed in several very bad cases that have 
come under my observation. 


All are invited to call at our offices and 
investigate our claims. If you are situated 
so you Cannot call, you should write for one 
of our Special Blanks, which will enable 
you to give aciearand concise history of your 
case. is will be carefully considered by 
Dr. Dam, and he will write you his opinion 
of I< disease. This will cost you nothing, 
and it may be of great value to you. Any 
information concerning our Medicine or 
Treatments furnished free upon application 


Address 


A. M. DAM, M.D. 





SICK HEADACHE 


May learn what Dr, Dam’s V 
by reading his statement — 


I suffered forty years from Sick Headache; | 
I had untold.pain, lost a great deal of my | 


time, and spent a small fortune on doctors 
and medicines. Less than two dollars’ worth 
of Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies made a 
complete cure in my case. 


k@> If you cannot visit our offices send for the Special 


he couldn’t move an inch!” ‘What a/| The Boston Pilot, isan Irishman. He was Blank referred to above. 


” | educated at St. Dunstan’s, and served hi 
splendid opportunity,” retorted Dr. Burton, | apprenticeship at journalism as editor - | 


‘that was, Gage, to have delivered to him | the college paper, which, by the way. bs| 
your lecture on Palestine. | swamped. 5 





edies did for Louis C. Morriet, 51 Srecwt he, 


405 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Nore.— Dr. A. M. Dam'’s Remedies a.e not 
atent medicines, and are not for sale at the 
rug Stores. 
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